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Editorial 





CATER TO READY MARKET. 


Already well known is the sizable 
business some nursery firms do in 
providing roses, azaleas, daphnes and 
other shrubs for florists’ forcing, as 
well as a number of perennials. More 
of these plants have been sought by 
florists the past season because the 
imports of tulip bulbs from Holland 
and lily bulbs from Japan have been 
cut off by the war. No doubt many 
other nurserymen have had visits 
from local greenhouse operators in 
search of suitable material to add to 
the variety of stock they might grow 
for the flower shops. Many, but far 
from all, of the possibilities in per- 
ennials are described in a series of 
articles beginning in this issue, to ac- 
quaint nurserymen unfamiliar with 
the florists’) ways how the latter 
handle such plants to bring them into 
bloom during winter and spring 
when the holidays bring heaviest de- 
mand. 

The nurseryman seeking extra dol- 
lars at a time when wartime influ- 
ences threaten to curtail his sales or 
operations in one way or another 
might cast an eye on the florists’ mar- 
ket in this connection. Greenhouse 
production of pot plants and cut 
flowers is maintained the year 
around, although the peaks are 
reached at the principal holidays, 
Christmas and Easter leading. The 
seasonal character of the business is 
less marked than in most nursery- 
men’s sales. Wartime brings less in 
the way of restriction and curtail- 
ment than in the nursery field. While 
unusually favorable weather condi- 
tions played a part, public spending 
made the three holidays since Amer- 
ica entered the war—Christmas, St. 
Valentine's day and Easter—the larg- 
est in volume of stock moved in the 
history of the florists’ trade, despite 
the lack of bulbous plants. 

So this is an excellent time to con- 
sider whether there are any special- 
ties in your nursery which are 
adapted to florists’ use. If landscape 
planting will be curtailed next year 
by a partial cessation of home build- 
ing, some item of business that may 
be developed should be welcome. 





The Mirror of the Trade 








Anybody who can offer to the florists 
plants with showy white flowers to 
force for next Easter, in place of 
lilies, can do a land-office business: 
there was a scarcity of anything 
white this year, when the public 
took pink hydrangeas, pink azaleas 
and pink roses because there was no 
choice. 





FERTILIZER ECONOMY. 


In the victory garden program 
proper use of fertilizers is a means 
of improving production methods. 
This involves using analyses adapted 
to the soil and crop needs. In select- 
ing or recommending fertilizers, only 
those containing a total of twenty 
per cent or more total plant food 
should be considered. These fertiliz- 
ers do not carry unnecessary filler, 
are therefore cheaper, use fewer bags, 
take up less shipping space and re- 
quire less labor and handling per 
pound of plant food compared to 
low-analysis fertilizers. The recom- 
mendation and use of high-grade fer- 
tilizers help in the whole war effort 
of the country as well as give the 
grower more for his money. All gov- 
ernment agencies are cooperating 
with state and trade groups in 
strongly advocating the use of high- 
grade fertilizers to increase the efh- 
ciency of agricultural production in 
the country. 





SCIENTISTS’ EXPERIMENTS. 


Anyone who sees the annual re- 
ports or is familiar with the work of 
the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its various 
bureaus and divisions cannot fail to 
be impressed with the great amount 
of research undertaken by trained 
scientists which is of help to horti- 
culture, and much of it particularly 
to nurserymen. 

These scientists scattered over our 
country carry out numerous experi- 
ments which either bear directly upon 
nursery problems of seed germination, 
insect and disease control, propaga- 
tion, production methods, etc., or may 
have some value in this field even if 
directed to another account, 

Many of these experiments must 
proceed carefully and slowly, so that 


years elapse before they even ap- 
proach conclusions. 

Meanwhile, suggestions or recom- 
mendations may occur to the research 
workers in the course of their tests. 
Hence progress reports are sometimes 
made available, more often to fellow 
scientific workers, and sometimes to 
nurserymen as well. These should be 
accepted for what they are, sugges- 
tions that the nurseryman do some 
experimenting of his own. In that 
way the work on a particular problem 
may be speeded up. 

A good many nurserymen like to 
do a little research work of their own, 
even if it is more by trial and error 
than by strict. scientific procedure. 
They welcome the hints and sugges- 
tions which come from those engaged 
in scientific research in our institu- 
tions. 

But the nurseryman who is looking 
for some new cure-all, or some easy 
short cut, to lighten his labor and 
enhance his profits immediately, 
should recognize the difference between 
progress reports or early recommenda- 
tions as contrasted with conclusive 
findings. Even the latter sometimes 
need testing under commercial condi- 
tions. To rush in and use some new 
insecticide or fungicide, or some new 
propagation procedure, in a wholesale 
manner is asking for trouble. If trouble 
develops it can scarcely be blamed 
upon the research worker. 

If the scientist is blamed, he will 
withhold his reports until he is abso- 
lutely sure of his conclusions, which 
may be a long time in the future. 
The early reports should be welcomed 
and accepted sensibly, as the coopera- 
tion of the scientist with the nursery- 
man. The cooperation can be con- 
tinued in the reverse order by the 
nurseryman’s testing any suggestions 
or recommendations and carrying the 
experimental work along. 





THE Teas Nursery Co., Houston, 
Tex., has sent out to its retail cus- 
tomers an announcement of its one- 
hundredth anniversary. 





The botanical or scientific 
names of plants in this maga- 
zine conform to the recently 
issued second edition of “Stand- 
ardized Plant Names.” 
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Nursery stock is "good property" this spring—but what will it be later? 


Wise advice is to move all the salable stock you can. Less acreage, less labor and 
less capital will be needed to plant lining-out stock than to carry along specimens. 
Also, the wartime buyers will want smaller sizes and lighter grades than the customers 


of yore. 


Extra selling effort now is doubly valuable—to turn stock into cash and to save 
operating expenses later. The best way to move long items in a hurry is to price them 


in a conspicuous advertisement in the American Nurseryman. 


“We are enclosing our check to cover our advertisement and assure you that 
American Nurseryman is a good advertising medium.”—Kingsville Nurseries, Inc., 
Kingsville, Md., April 23. 
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Sell Perennials for Florists’ Forcing 


Many perennials and rock garden 
plants, when forced in early spring, 
can be used by florists as pot plants 
and for cut blooms. Ata time when 
material is scarce on account of the 
war, this matter should have con- 
sideration. Especially would it be of 
advantage for florists growing their 
own stock for retailing in their shops. 
Such flowering plants will be useful 
for all kinds of work, such as plant 
arrangements and baskets, decora- 
tions and cut flower sales. The fact 
that plant arrangements composed of 
hardy plants can be utilized later in 
the garden should be a good sales 
argument. 

I am thinking of perennial grow- 
ers and nurserymen, who are ac- 
quainted with this type of material. 
For them it is worth while to give 
the matter thought and study, es- 
pecially those who have facilities for 
experimentation. They have the op- 
portunity to present well grown 
plants and flowers of these items, 
and there is no doubt that florists 
and their customers will gladly buy 
such material; furthermore, it will 
increase the assortment of material 
for display and for selling. 

The old standard perennials for 
forcing grown in great quantities for 
the trade, on account of their well 
established merits, are astilbes, or 
spiraeas, in different varieties; vio- 
lets, a specialty of some growers for 
years; delphiniums, more and more 
popular for forcing; Dicentra spec- 
tabilis, the old-fashioned bleeding 
heart; Daphne cneorum, with its fra- 
grant pink flower heads, taking a 
more prominent place in spring and, 
finally, lily of the valley, belonging 
to the herbaceous family, formerly 
imported from Germany, with small- 
er quantities from Holland and Den- 
mark, but now cut off entirely by 
the war. Forced by the millions and 
one of the important items in the 
florists’ trade, lily of the valley has 
an unlimited demand and should be 
grown in our country; the culture 
is certainly simpler than that of 
tulips. 

In selecting herbaceous plants for 
forcing the following groups should 
be considered: (1) Varieties for pot 


By Paul Swoboda 


War has not curtailed florists’ 
sales—the past five months have 
set a record—but has created a 
demand for forcing stock, to re- 
place seeds and bulbs formerly 
imported and to add to available 
domestic production. So nursery- 
men who apprehend an overpro- 
duction of specimen trees and 
shrubs for landscape planting 
will find it profitable to put more 
effort on the propagation of 
perennial plants suitable for sale 
to florists for forcing. Many 
more than the old standard varie- 
ties are recommended for that 
purpose by a nurseryman who 
knows perennials and their pos- 


sibilities thoroughly. 





plants; (2) varieties to be planted 
in frames for cut blooms; (3) varie- 
ties for cut blooms in the greenhouse. 
Plants for these purposes can be 
chosen by looking over a good per- 
ennial nursery in spring, with the 
recommendations of the grower. 


The plants for forcing are pur- 
chased by florists in early fall. If 
held in the nursery, they should be 
potted up in time to establish a good 
root system before winter, placed in 
coldframes and given a light cover 
of litter after severe frost, the sides 
of the frame being banked up with 
leaves or other material. Then it 
is important to look after the plants 
periodically, airing them on hot days 
and keeping them dormant until the 
time they are to be delivered for forc- 
ing in the greenhouse. 


The cut flower varieties for frame 
culture should be planted in spring, 
grown on during summer and au- 
tumn. and, after frost, handled in 
frames as described in the preceding 
paragraph. The plants are well es- 
tablished and, except tender varie- 
ties, do not need sashes. Screens, 
branches or laths on top of the cov- 


ering, so that the wind cannot blow 
it away, are generally sufficient. After 
the plants are started under sashes, 
frost has to be kept out and the 
plants must be well taken care of — 
cleaned, watered, fertilized, aired— 
in other words, cultivated like green- 
house plants. If the grower is un- 
decided in spring as to what he will 
do or if he has no frames available, 
the stock can be planted out in beds 
in such a way that they can be 
boarded up in fall, covered with 
sashes and forced in spring; in an 
emergency, their flowers will be wel- 
come. For spring planting, younger 
stock has to be used, with the grow- 
ing season before it; for frame 
plantings in the fall, stock of flow- 
ering size, which bloomed well dur- 
ing the summer (not too old clumps), 
is best. In the latter case, I think 
it is advisable to place sashes over 
the plants after covering them, to 
make sure the root system will be 
well formed; your own judgment will 
guide you. 

Plants intended for benches in the 
greenhouse are best selected when 
blooming in the field, as only the 
best are wanted for this purpose. 
This especially applies to delphinium 
hybrids. Plants dug in the fall can 
be carried over by heeling them in, 
in frames. I prefer storing them in 
a deep frame because of easier han- 
dling—they stay dormant and get 
frost, but do not freeze so hard that 
it is difficult to get them out during 
extremely cold weather, which can 
be expected when it is time to move 
them into the greenhouse. 

Another method is to pot up the 
varieties for cut blooms in large pots, 
so that the small grower can take 
them indoors at various times when- 
ever he has space. Should there be 
bench space available, they can al- 
ways be planted out from pots. 

Most varieties, if well rooted, re- 
spond to fertilizer; old, rotten ma- 
nure spread between the plants in 
the frames or benches will be of 
benefit. The grower has to depend 
on his own judgment and knowledge 
of the varieties in question. Good 
drainage is necessary for all of them, 
and important for the pots car- 
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ried over in frames, so that water 
cannot collect there and freeze. 

I am stating my own experience 
with the varieties of perennials listed 
hereafter, at the same time giving 
suggestions which may help. There 
are, of course, many others worth 
investigating. 

Alyssum saxatile compactum flore- 
pleno, the double basket of gold, is a 
good pot plant, flowers profusely, 
forces easily and is showy and at- 
tractive with its sprays of double 
golden blooms. Objectionable are 
the somewhat coarse leaves, which 
all the alyssums of this type have, 
but they are not so prominent in pot 
culture as in the field. Otherwise, 
their grayish color blends well with 
the gold of the flowers. Propagation 
has to be done by cuttings, which 
I took during winter and early spring 
from plants in the greenhouse, never 
having enough stock. Early fall cut- 
tings similar to those of arabis, potted 
up and shifted, should do well and 
produce fine plants for spring. 

Alstroemeria, the Inca lily, and its 
various forms, among them the white 
Inca lily, is splendid for cut flowers 
and became popular in England and 
Holland during the last years before 
the war. I grew A. aurantiaca here 
on Long Island in the border; it did 
not prove hardy in our climate, but 
I saw its prospects as a cut flower 
long ago, and I therefore was always 
interested in the plant. Correspond- 
ence with friends informs me that 
alstroemeria does not grow satisfac- 
torily in Florida, but does extremely 
well in California. In fact, Califor- 
nian catalogues list several varieties, 
recommending the best for cutting. 
For trying out this interesting peren- 
nial in our climate, I should suggest 
planting it out early in the fall in 
frames (plants can be shipped in 
fall), from which frost has to be kept 
out. I believe a light frost will not 
harm the plants. Alstroemerias thrive 
best when left alone for a few years. 
The plants prefer a dry season after 
their blooming period, and therefore 
frame culture is essential, because in 
frames the plants can be protected 
easily against too much rain. It might 
be advisable to let the plants come 
naturally the first year and force 
them the second winter; well estab- 
lished at that time, they will give 
a better crop. Alstroemerias are 
propagated by seeds, forming tubers, 
and when these are strong enough, 
they can be used for propagation, 


carefully divided. I have no experi- 
ence with potted plants, but imagine 
they will produce best when the 
roots and tubers are nearly ready 
to burst the pots. It would be inter- 
esting to hear more about their cul- 
ture in our climate. 


Anchusa myosotidiflora is a peren- 
nial, with lovely forget-me-not-like 
flower sprays, as the name indicates. 
It forces easily as a pot plant. On 
account of its coarse leaves, I do not 
consider it adaptable for the store 
trade except for single sales and for 
the display of blooming plants to aid 
in booking orders for outdoor plant- 
ings. It has its merits for spring 
shows, but under artificial light, the 
blue of the flowers does not show up 
well. Seedlings come true. Gener- 
ally, root cuttings are made in fall 
and, carried over in the greenhouse, 
produce lovely plants in 2 and 3-inch 
pots in spring. 

I am particularly fond of Anemone 
pulsatilla, the lilac pasqueflower, and 
A. pulsatilla alba, the white pasque- 
flower, both splendid material for the 
florist, with large crocuslike or tulip- 
like flowers and pretty, dainty, fern- 
like foliage. The red form does not 
appeal to me as having the same 
value to the trade because of its color 
and its smaller blooms. The pasque- 
flowers come true from seeds sown 
directly after harvest, and, as I read 
in an article by C. W. Wood, they 
are propagated by root cuttings, 
which method I have employed only 
with A. japonica types. Propagation 
by cuttings should bring quicker re- 
sults, as seeds sometimes take long 
to germinate. Potted plants or 
clumps, when dug in midwinter, if 
there happens to be open weather, 
laid up in peat or soil in a greenhouse 
will bring good results. 


The double arabis, or rock cress, 
Arabis alpina florepleno, is neglected 
as a pot plant and as a cut flower. 
I remember well that years ago in 
Europe many bunches of its sprays 
with double white flowers resembling 
small, dainty rosebuds were picked 
every morning in early spring from 
advanced plants in frames and used 
for all kinds of tasks in the shop. 
Also used were well blooming pot 
plants, mostly 4-inch. The stock for 
propagation was selected at bloom- 
ing time, the best flowering plants 
with sprays well above the foliage 
being chosen. Early fall cuttings 
root easily, and so do cuttings in late 
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winter and early spring taken from 
plants in the cold house. 

Aster alpinus, the alpine aster, and 
its improved forms seem to be still 
favorite florists’ items in Europe. 
They are seen here in America only 
sparsely. Grown in 4 and 44-inch 
pots cool and airy, they are splendid 
material in the shop. We used them 
years ago in quantities for flowering 
decorations in hotels, restaurants, 
etc. They were fine for edging and 
low solid beds and extremely satis- 
factory. Leftovers and returns from 
such decorations (often used several 
times) were planted in the field, pro- 
ducing plenty of stock for the next 
season. The real Aster alpinus has 
a daisylike bloom of light blue, with 
a prominent yellow center, forming 
a beautiful contrast. There are a 
white variety, a red variety and im- 
provements, like Dark Beauty, Goli- 
ath, magnificus, etc., all coming in 
shades of light to dark violet. The 
Himalayan Aster subcoeruleus and 
its hybrids are preferred for cut 
flower culture in frames, on account 
of larger blooms and longer stems, 
though their blooming period is 
about two weeks later. Wartburg 
Star, introduced some years ago, 
should be investigated. Both species 
come true from seeds, which germi- 
nate readily. Stock is built up easily, 
as field-grown clumps give many di- 
visions; even small shoots with some 
roots establish quickly, and in an 
emergency cuttings root well. 

Although they are biennials, I 
have to mention the Canterbury bells, 
single, double and the cup-and- 
saucer. They really make fine pet 
plants and are most attractive with 
their flower stems of large bells in 
white, blue, rose and purple. A 
greenhouse filled with rose Canter- 
bury Bells in 7 and 8-inch pots, grown 
only for seeds, was a stunning sight, 
and I wonder if we make a mistake 
not to pay more attention to the 
growing of real good plants. Further- 
more, the flower stalks make good 
cutting material. The name is ex- 
tremely popular (many persons know 
the name, but not the flowers). I am 
positive that these showy plants will 
be an asset to any flower store. Col- 
ors come true from seeds, and if they 
are sown in the greenhouse in early 
spring, and the plants are cultivated 
in pots during the summer until 
shifted into the last size, the best 
stock for forcing will be obtained. 

[Continued on page 24.] 
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Vegetative Propagation of Black Locust 


By V. T. Stoutemyer, F. L. O’Rourke, Wilmer W. Steiner and William L. Giles 


Conservation plantings in recent 
years have made large use of black 
locust, seedling stock of which has 
been used almost entirely. Recent 
studies show that genetic variations 
within the species result in marked 
differences of economic importance 
in stem form and growth rate. Three 
major growth forms have been rec- 
ognized: The pinnate form, which 
maintains an erect growth habit and 
produces a straight bole when grown 
as a free tree; the palmate form, 
which is diffusely branched in open 
stands, but which produces clean, 
straight boles when grown in 
closed stands; the spreading form, 
which often has forked and crooked 
stems even when grown in closed 
stands on good soil. Both the pin- 
nate and the palmate growth forms 
of black locust produce valuable 
farm timber when properly managed, 
while the spreading form gives much 
inferior yields. A detailed explana- 
tion of the growth forms of locust 
has been presented by Dr. Henry 
Hopp in the Journal of Forestry, Vol. 
39, No. 1, pp. 40-46, 1941. 

Considerable improvement in black 
locust planting stock can be made 
by using seeds collected from rela- 
tively pure stands of the desired 
growth forms. Further improvement 
is being made by selecting individual 
trees that have exceptionally superior 
qualities. Vegetative, clonal propa- 
gation is the surest and most direct 
way of retaining the superior values 
found in these individual trees. Ship- 
mast locust is one selection of the 
pinnate form that has been perpetu- 
ated by vegetative propagation for 
over two centuries. A peculiar char- 
acteristic of this variety, which is 
found on estates in Long Island and 
near-by areas in the northeast, is that 
it rarely produces seeds. Apparently 
it has been established and propa- 
gated by the removal of root sprouts 
from around parent trees. This tall- 
growing, erect variety of black locust 
produces stems of timber form and 
makes excellent specimen trees for 
extensive grounds and roadsides. 
They are particularly desirable in 
some locations, since the light shade 
cast by them does not discourage the 


Now that several nurserymen 
are stocking some of the superior 
strains of locust, there is timely 
help in this article describing the 
vegetative methods of propagat- 
ing these strains, by members of 
the staff of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





growth of lawn grasses. Aside from 
the advantages of the straight upright 
growth of shipmast locust and its 
beauty and longevity, the wood of 
this variety is much more resistant 
to decay than that of the ordinary, 
seed-produced locust. 

Selections of a number of other 
superior forms, including sorts which 
may have particular resistance to 
borer, have been brought into culti- 
vation. Recent publicity on the 
merits of these superior selections 
of locust will doubtless -result in a 
demand sufficient to warrant the 
vegetative propagation «by nursery- 
men. The locust is propagated vege- 
tatively by a number of methods, and 
the choice of the method will depend 
somewhat upon specific local prob- 
lems and the size of the operations. 
All have certain advantages and dis- 
advantages. The various vegetative 
methods of propagation of locust are 
described separately. 


Sucker Sprouts. 


A simple method of propagating 
the locust is to use root sprouts or 
suckers from own-rooted trees of the 
desired variety. The remarkable 
locust groves of Long Island were 
established by this means. This meth- 
od is not well suited to large-scale 
nursery production. If it is to be 
followed, the production of such 
sprouts may be increased greatly by 
trenching about the bases of trees or 
by cutting the roots. Furrows may 
be plowed about the bases of estab- 
lished trees to expose the cut ends 
of roots, which then form adventi- 
tious buds readily. The suckers 


should be removed during the dor- 
mant season and pruned back se- 
verely before lining out. 

Another method of obtaining 
sucker sprouts is possible in nurser- 
ies where young trees are produced. 
When these are dug, about one-third 
of the root system is normally left in 
the soil and a vigorous production 
of new shoots usually follows. The 
holes may be left partially unfilled 
to secure greatest possible production 
of root sprouts. Usually a stand 
about equal to that of the preceding 
year may be expected. The process 
may be repeated indefinitely, but the 
chief disadvantage of this method is 
that the irregular distribution of the 
plants makes cultivation and weed 
control difficult. 


Root Cuttings. 


Root cuttings provide one of the 
most economical and foolproof means 
of vegetative propagation after stock 
plants of desirable locust selections 
on own roots have been established 
in the nursery. When one-year-old 
trees are lifted, quantities of excel- 
lent root cuttings may be obtained 
by pruning the roots. This can be 
done without impairing the useful- 
ness of the trees for planting. 

Root cuttings from one-year-old 
roots should produce fifty per cent 
or more usable plants. Roots from 
old trees are difficult to dig and cut- 
tings from them give poor stands. 

Failures with root cuttings of black 
locust are usually due to one or more 
of the following: (1) Roots or cut- 
tings are allowed to dry before 
planting, (2) roots or cuttings are 
frozen, (3) roots are too old, (4) 
cuttings are allowed to dry in the row 
after planting, (5) cuttings are 
planted upside down, (6) roots 
which are skinned or bruised are used 
for cuttings. The suggested proce- 
dure which follows has been used 
successfully for several years. 

In early spring, before any appar- 
ent growth has started, carefully dig 
one or two-year-old plants from the 
row. Since roots which are skinned 
or bruised will decay, care must be 
used to avoid injury. As the plants 
are dug, prune all sound roots one- 
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fourth inch or more in diameter and 
place the lengths of root in a roll 
of wet burlap or a box of moist 
sphagnum. Care should be taken to 
keep all of the roots packed in one 
direction; that is, the ends which 
grew nearest the tree should be in 
one end of the roll or box. This 
procedure is highly important. 

A cool cellar or plant storage is 
an ideal place in which to prepare 
root cuttings. Cuttings from three 
to four inches in length have proved 
most satisfactory. The upper end of 
the cutting should be cut straight 
across the root and the lower end 
cut with a slant so that the two ends 
may be readily distinguished. <A 
sharp knife or pruning shears should 
be used in making the cuttings. 
Roots and cuttings must not be al- 
lowed to dry during the time the cut- 
tings are being made. More cuttings 
are lost from drying at this stage than 
from any other single cause. 

To avoid the hazards of storage the 
cuttings should be planted as soon as 
possible after they have been made. 
Satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained during the past several years 
by planting the cuttings so that the 
upper ends (the ends nearest the tree 
originally) are about one-half inch 
below the surface of the soil, packing 
the soil firmly around the cuttings 
and, finally, throwing a mound of 
soil about three inches high on the 
row to prevent drying out. The rows 
must be checked frequently and, as 
soon as growth begins, the mound 
should be raked off, leaving a cover 
of approximately one-half inch of soil. 
Since shoots from root cuttings are 
extremely tender, removing the mound 
must be done carefully. 


Hardwood Cuttings. 


In some situations hardwood cut- 
tings may be obtained with more ease 
than root cuttings. Hardwood cut- 
tings have given consistent results 
over a period of several years pro- 
vided the following standardized pro- 
cedure is followed rigidly, and stands 
of fifty to seventy per cent may be 
expected. Although growth substances 
must be used, the treatment is rela- 
tively simple and the cost is not 
increased unduly. 

Cutting wood preferably should 
not be taken from the trees until 
shortly before the time of making cut- 
tings, as storage involves hazards of 
both mold and drying out. The cut- 
ting wood may be taken from either 


old or young trees, as long as it is well 
ripened and of sufficient diameter. 
Wood up to 3 years of age has given 
good results, but 4 or 5-year wood 
with heavy fissured bark should be 
avoided. The thin, poorly ripened 
wood at the ends of shoots likewise 
should be discarded. 

The sequence of operations in the 
rooting of hardwood cuttings of black 
locust is important and the following 
schedule should be followed: 

1. Wood of at least ¥%-inch diam- 
eter should be collected, and wood one 
inch or more in diameter is usable. 

2. Cuttings are made with a square 
cut on one end and a slanting cut on 
the other to mark their polarity. The 
freshly made cuttings are dropped in 
a tub of water. .They are tied in 
bundles and packed firmly but not 
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Locust stand near Yellow House, Pa., 
with exceptional genetic characters com- 
pared with the ordinary crooked type of 
locust. 


tightly in slightly moist but not wet 
sphagnum peat. The proper degree 
of moisture is probably the most criti- 
cal factor in securing good callusing, 
and the water and peat should be 
equal amounts by weight when start- 
ing with dry peat. The bundles are 
packed in the peat in open boxes or 
cans, and these should be placed in 
a room kept between 70 and 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit until the bases of 
the cuttings are well callused. This 
should take between one and two 
weeks. 

3. The well callused cuttings 
should be placed upright in trays in 
a solution of 100 milligrams per liter 
(or one and one-half grains per 
quart) of growth substance, prefer- 
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ably indoleacetic acid or naphthalene- 
acetic acid for approximately twenty- 
four hours. For some unexplained 
reason, indolebutyric acid is not satis- 
factory. 

4. Place the treated cuttings with 
the bases packed in a moist medium 
at about 70 degrees in order to allow 
root production to take place with 
maximum efficiency. A few roots 
should be starting to emerge in about 
a week or ten days, and planting 
should be done at this stage. 

5. Plant the cuttings by inserting 
full length in a trench, taking care 
not to injure callus, firming the soil 
and watering in if possible. 

6. Irrigation, as for instance an 
overhead irrigation system, should be 
available to care for the cuttings in 
the early critical stages. 

If judicious pruning is practiced at 
intervals of four to six weeks during 
the growing season by training the 
trees to single leaders, the growth in 
height is increased during the first 
season. Without pruning, leaders 
may arise from several buds on the 
cuttings and temporarily form an ir- 
regular bushy mass during the first 
season of growth. Well established 
trees from hardwood cuttings will 
furnish shapely trees ultimately, 
though it must be admitted that seed- 
lings surpass them in symmetry in 
the first season or two of growth. 


Greenwood Cuttings. 


Black locust selections cannot be 
propagated economically by green- 
wood cuttings because of the han- 
dling and greenhouse space required; 
however, this method makes it pos- 
sible to obtain stock plants from old 
parent trees which ‘do not furnish 
good root or hardwood material, or 
to increase small numbers of stock 
plants. Where only poor hardwood 
cutting material is available, cuttings 
eight inches long and from one-half 
to one inch in diameter may be laid 
horizontally just below the surface 
in a sand bench. Kept moist, these 
cuttings will produce soft shoots of 
rootable size. For rapid increase of 
stock on hand, root cuttings, rooted 
plants or grafts brought into the 
greenhouse from the field in late win 
ter (January 15 to March 15) pro- 
duce rootable shoots readily. 

These greenwood cuttings may be 
taken when from two to three inches 
in length. It was found best to allow 
a hardening period of three or four 
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days, after they reached this size, 
before separating them from the 
stock. The rooting medium found 
best was clear, well drained sand. A 
bottom heat of 70 degrees combined 
with a top temperature of 60 to 65 
degrees gave good results. Green- 
wood cuttings of black locust will 
root in the greenhouse without treat- 
ment; however, growth substances in 
powder form hasten rooting and in- 
crease turgidity of cuttings, thus pre- 
venting losses from wilting and de- 
cay. Thirty-six per cent rooting was 
obtained on a check lot of fifty cut- 
tings, while ninety-six per cent root- 
ing occurred in fifteen days on a lot 
of fifty cuttings dusted with 1 to 500 
indolebutyric acid-talc dust. Commer- 
cial growth powders available on the 
market can be used satisfactorily for 
rooting greenwood cuttings of black 
locust. Greenwood cuttings taken 
from field trees always root with 
more difficulty than those from stock 
plants grown under glass. 

Rooted cuttings should be potted 
and held until spring, when they can 
be lined out. Some care should be 
exercised in potting, as locust roots 
are very tender and break off with 
the slightest blow. Potting into a 3- 
inch pot is recommended, in a light, 
sandy soil. Cuttings may be held in 
the 3-inch pots until time for lining 
out. The plants will become dor- 
mant in the greenhouse, but resume 
growth in the field. 


Grafting. 


The black locust may be grafted 
readily, but this method is too expen- 
sive for ordinary use and has the fur- 
ther disadvantage of preventing the 
utilization of root sprouts or root cut- 
tings for future propagation. Scion 
wood of small diameter may be bench 
grafted by the use of a whip and 
tongue on one-year seedling stocks, 
and it will produce a 5 or 6-foot tree 
if planted in the field in early spring. 
Grafts provide a method of produc- 
ing suitable hardwood cutting mate- 
rial from an old parent tree, and also 
provide good forcing material for 
greenwood cutting production. Cleft 
grafting or various standard methods 
may also be used on trees in the field. 


Nursery Practice. 


Regardless of the vegetative meth- 
od used, the best results will be ob- 
tained on a nursery site with good 
drainage and a sandy or sandy loam 


soil. High fertility is not desirable, 
as the trees sometimes become too 
large during the first growing season 
for most economical planting. An 
acid or neutral soil reaction is best, as 
symptoms of chlorosis sometimes de- 
velop on alkaline soils. A source of 
irrigation for the first few weeks of 
the growing season is a valuable safe- 
guard with both root and hardwood 
cuttings. 


Uses of Various Methods. 


Local conditions will determine the 
most suitable method for propagation 
of clonal strains of locust, and in a 
continuous production program per- 
haps an alternation of methods will 
be advisable. Thus root cuttings or 
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culture. The need for hardy stocks 
has long been recognized, but the 
Armistice day freeze in 1940—when 
thousands of nursery and orchard 
trees west of the Mississippi river 
were destroyed by sudden and ex- 
treme drops in temperature—focused 
attention on hardiness. 

The tests consist in freezing at 20 
degrees Fahrenheit, in storage cham- 
bers, large numbers of apple seedlings 
and selecting from the frozen plants 
the comparatively small number of 
seedlings that show little or no in- 
jury. These uninjured seedlings are 
then planted for future observation 
of their growth. This method was 
proposed by workers at the New 
Hampshire experiment station in 
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Stand of black locust showing undesirable crooked type of growth. 


hardwood cuttings might afford the 
best means of establishing a stock of 
a selected strain of locust, while per- 
haps propagation by root sprouts 
might be the simplest means of main- 
taining a continuous supply of the 
stock. Then, too, under certain local 
climatic or soil conditions, one meth- 
od might be found to give more de- 
pendable consistent results. Some- 
times the combination of various 
methods may be needed in order to 
work up a stock of a particular clone 
rapidly from a limited amount of 
stock. 





TEST STOCKS’ HARDINESS. 


A new rapid method for determin- 
ing winter hardiness for apple root- 
stocks has been developed by E. A. 
Siegler and J. J. Bowman, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 


1924, but apparently has not been 
put into practice until now. 

The standard method of testing 
hardiness has been accurate, but re- 
quired expensive equipment and 
skilled operators. The new method 
is quicker and cheaper and permits 
tests of many more seedlings. 

These tests could be easily adapted 
to rootstocks for other plants, but 
they were designed primarily to test 
apple seedlings that—because of war 
conditions—must necessarily be pro- 
duced from United States seeds. 
Siegler and Bowman have already 
found that, in general, seedlings from 
our common native apples are hardier 
than seedlings produced from the 
commonly used French crab seeds. 
The tests also show that seedlings 
that start growth earliest in the 
spring are the ones most injured by 
freezing in midwinter. 
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Survey of Lilacs 


COMMON LILACS. 


The first important accomplish- 
ment of the 2-year-old American As- 
sociation of Botanical Gardens and 
Arboretums to be made public is a 
survey conducted by its committee 
on horticultural varieties embodied 
in a 64-page pamphlet, “Lilacs of 
America,” published for the associa- 
tion by the Arthur Hoyt Scott Hor- 
ticultural Foundation, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa., the direc- 
tor of which, John C. Wister, is 
chairman of the committee. 

The chief objects of the survey 
were to set up a master list of all im- 
portant species and varieties, to ob- 
tain ratings of them by collaborators 
and to choose a list of recommended 
standard varieties and novelties. 


The subcommittee on lilacs in- 
cluded, besides Mr. Wister, Dr. 
Donald Wyman, of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum; E. L. Kammerer, of the 
Morton Arboretum; Dr. Alfred Gun- 
dersen, of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, and Will McClelland, amateur 
lilac specialist, Saginaw, Mich. Col- 
laborators included thirty-eight nurs- 
eries, estates and institutions, each of 
which rated anywhere from fifteen 
to 451 varieties. 


The master list included 727 spe- 
cies and varieties. From this list was 
compiled the following tentative rec- 
ommended list of 100 varieties of 
common lilacs and early hybrids. The 
left-hand column contains singles and 
the right-hand doubles. The varieties 
are listed under tentative color classi- 
fications, the standard varieties 
grouped as the finest (A) and as 
very good (B) with recommended 
novelties following. The standard 
varieties are those introduced into 
commerce before December 31, 
1925, and novelties are those intro- 
duced from 1926 to 1941 inclusive. 


EARLY HYBRIDS. 


SINGLE. DOUBLE. 


A. Louvois. Violet. B. Mirabeau. Lilac. 
Villars. Lilac. Vauban. Pink. 
oblata dilatata. Pink. 

Lamartine. Pink. 
Catinat. Pink. 
Necker. Pink. 


B. Buffon. Pink. 
Novelties. 
Assessippi. Lilac. 


Montesquieu. Magenta. 
Pocahontas. Purple. 


. Mme. Florent Mme. Casimir 
Stepman. Perier. 
Marie Legraye. Siebold. 
Mme. Felix. 
Novelties. 
Monument. ‘ 
Candeur. 
VIOLET. 
. De Miribel. A. Marechal Lannes. 
Cavour. Violetta. 
B. Le Notre. 


B. 


A. 


Jan van Tol. 
Marie Finon. 


SINGLE. DOUBLE. 
WHITE. 
. Vestale. A. Edith Cavell. 
Mont Blanc. Ellen Willmott. 


B. Jeanne d’Arc. 


Mme. Lemoine. 


BLUE AND BLUISH. 


Decaisne. 
Maurice Barres. 


Jacques Callot. 


. vulgaris (vulgaris 


coerulea). 
Christophe 
lomb. 
Novelties. 
William C. Barry. 


. President Lincoln.A. Olivier de Serres. 


Emile Gentil. 
Duc de Massa. 


. Bleuatre. B. President Grevy. 
Boule Azuree. President Viger. 
General Sherman. Jules Simon. 

Novelties. Rene Jarry 
Firmament. Desloges. 
Ambassadeur. Novelties. 
Diplomate. Ami Schott. 

LILAC. 
. Marengo. A. President Fal- 


lieres. 
Henri Martin. 
Victor Lemoine. 
Leon Gambetta. 


. Hippolyte 


Maringer. 
Thunberg. 
Novelties. 


Rosace. 


PINK AND PINKISH. 


. Lucie Baltet. 


A. Mme. A. Buchner. 


Macrostachya. Katharine 
. Frau Wilhelm Havemeyer. 
Pfitzer. Montaigne. 
. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. 
Jean Mace. 
Belle de Nancy. 
Capitaine 
Perrault. 
Jules Ferry. 
Virginite. 
MAGENTA. 
. Marechal Foch. A. Paul Thirion. 
Mme. F. Morel. Paul Deshanel. 
Capitaine Baltet. Mrs. Edward 
Massena. Harding. 
Reaumur. . Charles Joly. 
Congo. President 
Ruhm von Poincaire. 
Horstenstein. Georges Bellair. 

Marceau. President Loubet. 

PURPLE. 

Monge. B. Adelaide Dunbar. 

Mrs. W. E. Paul Hariot. 
Marshall. 

Ludwig Spaeth. 

. Diderot. 
La Place. 
Volcan. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture 


J. de Messemaeker. 


Novelties. 
Etna. 
Prodige. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Several nurserymen contributed to 
a symposium in The American Nurs- 
eryman, a little over two years ago, 
in an effort to select a list of ten or 
twenty lilacs which would cover the 
needs of an average nursery. It 
is interesting to look back and note 
how close those selections were to the 
top varieties in the committee's list 
of 100 given above. 





TSUGA CANADENSIS. 


Tsuga canadensis, the Canada hem- 
lock, is a handsome pyramidal tree 
reaching 100 feet or over at maturity. 
Young trees retain the lower branches 
with somewhat pendulous branchlets 
and handsome foliage. Old trees, es- 
pecially in native stands, become more 
ragged and open in outline. Young 
plants are among the most beautiful 
of the narrow-leaved evergreens. The 
bark on young branches is quite firm 
and reddish-green or brown. It soon 
becomes flaky or scaly, finally broken 
into irregular blocks or plates. 

The Canada hemlock is native of 
the territory extending from Nova 
Scotia to Minnesota and _ Illinois, 
south along the mountain ranges to 
northern Georgia and Alabama. The 
leaves are short, spirally arranged into 
flat sprays, dark green above and with 
two white bands below. The tip of 
the needle is rounded. 


Tsuga canadensis does well in a 
wide range of soil conditions, but pre- 
fers one of moderately acid reaction, 
rich and containing ample moisture. 
It stands full shade and will, likewise, 
stand full sun if not in wind-swept sit- 
uations or in extremely hot sections. 
It does best in at least partial shade 
and should not be exposed to sweep- 
ing winds, especially in hot climates. 
It will stand pruning to make a won- 
derful hedge if it is not clipped to 
narrow widths. It also finds its use 
for screens and specimen plants. Clip- 
ping once or twice a year will restrict 
the Canada hemlock so that it can 
be used in the foundation planting, 
especially at the corners or angles of 
the house where it does not interfere 
with the view from the windows. 
Many varieties and forms are avail- 
able in the trade and are useful in 
landscape plantings. L.C.C. 





GEORGE M. FISHER has left 
his position at the University of 
Kansas and is now landscape fore- 
man in the engineer office of the War 
Department at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Plants for the Dry Wall 


Caryophyllaceae is especially rich 
in plants for the dry wall. In fact, 
one could plant an entire wall with 
pinks alone and have a colorful pic- 
ture throughout the entire twelve 
months, with lovely mounds and 
mats of foliage, varying from green 
to the bluest of blues, and with flow- 
ers from May until late summer or 
early autumn, if the proper kinds were 
chosen. As the pinks were rather 
fully discussed in recent issues, it 
will not be necessary to say much 
about them here, except to point out 
a few which are especially valuable 
for wall planting. For conditions in 
the middle west, with which I am 
most familiar, the following kinds 
will be found most useful: Dianthus 
allwoodi and allwoodi alpinus, D. 
arenarius, D. caesius, D. deltoides, 
forms of D. plumarius, D. squar- 
rosus, D. seguieri (for its late sum- 
mer blooming habit), D. superbus 
and D. sylvestris. 

Although silenes were also dis- 
cussed recently, I cannot let this op- 
portunity pass without special words 
of praise for S. alpestris, one of the 
best wall plants that I know. I like 
it especially well because of its beau- 
tiful carpet of bright green, which 
it spreads from crevice to crevice 
until it may have all soil a yard or 
so across covered with its green 
mantle. Its added attraction of starry 
white flowers in spring and early 
summer (later, too, if the weather 
is not too dry) makes it doubly de- 
sirable. It has done best here in 
northern Michigan in an east wall, 
though it gives satisfactory results 
with a west exposure and also does 
well facing south if its moisture needs 
are supplied. Nor should one over- 
look S. schafta, valuable because of 
its late flowering, and S. maritima, 
useful both for foliage and flowers. 

Gypsophila repens is apparently 
looked down on by some gardeners 
and nurserymen because it is so easily 
grown and therefore common. There 
are not, however, many lovelier sights 
than a mass of its glaucous foliage 
hanging from a wall crevice, unless 
it is when that avalanche is covered 
with white flowers. Another baby's 
breath, G. fratensis, which is now 


By C. W. Wood 


While the rock garden fad has 
waned, the many alpine plants 
it brought to gardeners’ notice 
hold continued interest. Those 
adapted to dry wall planting are 
described in this series of arti- 
cles, from trials by the author in 
northern Michigan and observa- 
tions elsewhere. 





available in both seeds and plants in 
this country, is a splendid wall plant. 
It, too, has lovely mats of glaucous 
leaves, whose beauty is accentuated 
by clear pink flowers during June and 
part of July here (perhaps longer in 
kinder climates), the entire plant be- 
ing not over three or four inches 
tall. A wall is not necessary for its 
comfort, because it is one of those 
friendly plants which are satisfied 
with any sunny spot that has good 
drainage. It is also rare enough to 
attract attention in any company. 
Propagation is from seeds or cuttings. 

Little space will be given over to 
the sandworts, not because they are 
unworthy, but rather for the fact 
that few, except Arenaria verna, are 
readily available in this country. It 
is a fact, though, that many kinds, in- 
cluding A. juniperifolia, A. larici- 
folia, A. montana and A. villarsi, 
make splendid wall ornaments, stand- 
ing the heat and dry conditions of 
the sunniest exposures without a 
whimper and delighting their owners 
with displays of white flowers over 
long periods. 

I sometimes am irritated by the 
selfsowing habit of Tunica saxifraga, 
but one cannot deny the fact that it 
is a pretty plant and that it gives 
freely of its charms for little or no 
attention. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon those charms, for most growers 
know the plant, but I doubt if many 
know how beautiful it can be in a 
wall, where it can show all of its 
charms. The double-flowered form, 
with flowers like tiny pink carna- 
tions, is unfortunately seldom seen. 
Unluckily, too, it is rather short- 
lived, or so it has proved to be here; 
this necessitates frequent renewal of 
the plants, which must be accom- 
plished from cuttings. 


In this climate cistaceae supplies us 
two genera of wall plants—the sun 
roses (helianthemums) and hudsonia. 
It is necessary to remember the 
growth habits and eventual size of 
sun roses when they are used in these 
plantings; otherwise a sorry spectacle 
will be the result. I have never seen 
them used artistically except at the 
top of a wall, where their long 
growths hang gracefully over the 
sides, displaying their little “roses” 
in their various colors over a long 
period. Two other precautions should 
be taken with them: (1) Plant them 
where they will not have to be 
moved, because their thonglike roots 
are deep-seated and are therefore not 
easily dislodged, and (2) put them in 
protected places if you operate in 
the north. In cold sections it may 
take some experimenting to find out 
which kinds are hardy enough for 
one’s conditions. Here in northern 
Michigan few are able to go through 
the winters unless they are mulched 
with evergreen boughs or are placed 
where the snow covers them from 
fall until spring. There are many 
splendid named varieties now in 
American commerce; so one has a 
large field to choose from. 

On the other hand, Hudsonia to- 
mentosa, a close relative of helian- 
themum, is hardy in the most ex- 
posed places perhaps as far north as 
gardens are made. It is not so ame- 
nable to cultivation, though, being 
spoken of in the literature as short- 
lived. I am not thoroughly convinced 
by my experiments that that is true; 
rather they point to the fact that the 
plant is quite long-lived when given 
its requirements. These consist of a 
soil made up almost entirely of sand 
(it flourishes along the shores of the 
Great lakes in pure beach sand), 
which shows mediacid to subacid on 
the tester, and a sunny situation. 
Normally, it grows five or six inches 
tall and produces its yellow sun roses 
from May into July. Like helian- 
themum, it may be propagated from 
cuttings of fresh growths taken with 
a heel. 

When we reach cruciferae, we 
commence to find wall plants in large 
numbers. Not only are they plenti- 
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ful, but most of them are so easily 
satisfied in the garden that they can 
be sold with the assurance of a suc- 
cessful performance in the customer's 
hands. Although crucifers are gen- 
erally counted among the “easies,” 
there are exceptions if one operates 
on a heavy soil. Thus we find that 
many complain of the impermanence 
of aubrietas, while we whose gar- 
dens are light sand find them quite 
indestructible. The answer to the 
problem, where one has to contend 
with clay, is, of course, to put the 
plants in a wall, where drainage is 
perfect. Incidentally, modern aubrie- 
tas are so colorful and so satisfying 
when well grown that many gar- 
deners would build a wall, if that 
were necessary to enjoy them, if they 
were only shown the plants. Give 
the following kinds well drained, 
sunny spots in a wall if you want to 
excite enthusiasm among your spring 
visitors: Carnival, large flowers of 
deep violet-purple; Dr. Mules, lighter 
violet-purple (very prolific); Glori- 
osa, extra-large, rose-pink (this is the 
best aubrieta that I know) ; Lavender 
Queen, light lilac; Lissadell Pink, soft 
pink; Pink Parachute, light pink; 
Vindictive, ruby-red. They are easily 
propagated in clear sand, not kept 
too wet, from cuttings of new 
growths following the blooming sea- 
son. 

Drabas are also preeminently wall 
plants. In fact many of the rosetted 
kinds, like D. haynaldi and D. 
dedeana, require a wall or other per- 
fectly drained spot if grown in a 
clay country. But wall culture will 
induce them to go merrily along their 
way, adding a few rosettes each year. 
Their foliage is deep green in color, 
that of the latter clothed in stiff white 
hairs. When spring comes, they hide 
themselves under a carpet of bloom, 
the former yellow and the latter 
white. If you grow wall plants,.you 
cannot afford to ignore these two 
little charmers. Nor should you stop 
there, for there are many more of 
the rosetted ones, though they may 
be a little more difficult to locate. Al- 
though I like the ones mentioned be- 
cause of their pretty rosettes, almost 
rivaling the aretian androsaces in 
some cases, I have a special love for 
the little creeper, D. repens, which 
sends its underground stems along 
wall crevices, decorating them with 
pale green leafage and bursting into 
a sheet of deep yellow in early spring. 


All these drabas want the sun and 


a light soil. They are so easily grown 
from seeds that no other means of 
propagation is often needed. The 
last-named is also easily grown from 
divisions. 

If your customers are like mine, 
you are not going to get along well 
with the alyssums ordinarily recom- 
mended for wall culture. That is 
easy to understand, too, for about 
the only recommendation of many 
of the species is that they are easy 
to grow. But who cares how amiable 
a plant is if it selfsows all over the 
garden, only to envelope itself in a 
cloud of brassy yellow? There are a 
few good ones, however, that my 
customers take as rapidly as they 
are propagated. The most popular 
here has been the double-flowered 
form of the ordinary baskets of gold, 
A. saxatile. Unlike the type, it never 
selfsows and has a pleasantly long 
blooming period. A. idaeum, next 
in popularity here, has the attractive 
silvered leaves of many alyssums and 
in addition possesses a long blooming 
season, commencing in May here, 
when it is a sheet of soft yellow, and 
continuing intermittently until fall if 
the weather does not get too dry. Its 
prostrate habit also fits it for growth 
in a wall. Then there is the little 
shrub, A. spinosum, with its silvered 
little bushes, six inches or so tall, and 
small white flowers abundantly pro- 
duced during June and July, and 
later if the fates are kind. There is 
also a pink-flowered form, roseum, 
whose color is so pale as scarcely to 
deserve the name. The double bas- 
kets of gold has to be grown from 
cuttings, preferably made of new 
growths following the flush of its 
flowering period; spinosum is also 
best from cuttings taken later in the 
summer and always with a heel, of 
course; idaeum, on the other hand, 
produces seeds here, which spinosum 
rarely does, and is therefore easily 
grown from seed. 

Nearly all small wall cresses make 
good decorations for the wall, and 
many are equally decorative as edg- 
ings for perennial borders, and of 
course, practically all are good rock 
garden ornaments. One wonders, 
then, why more kinds are not found 
in nurseries. Aside from the three 
or four forms of Arabis albida, which 
most nurserymen know, few are to 
be found in any except the lists of 
specialists. If you are looking for 
something out of the ordinary, some- 
thing that will attract customers by 
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means of pretty foliage or flowers, 
or both, you may find it in the brief 
list of varieties which follows, all 
available in this country. A. ceras- 
tioides spreads into a mat of deep 
green and produces its purplish- 
veined white flowers, large for its 
height of two inches, during May 
and June. A. ferdinandi-coburgi car- 
ries the white banner of the race, but 
the stems are up to six inches in 
height and the blooming period falls 
in May and usually again in autumn. 
A. kellereri is said to be a 10-inch 
plant from the Balkan regions, bloom- 
ing in early spring, but if that is true, 
the plant now in American trade 
under that title cannot be correctly 
named. Be that as it may, the plant 
which I have had as A. kellereri from 
three or four sources is a splendid 
little thing, making mats of gray 
rosettes, from which spring 3-inch 
stems in spring, bearing white flow- 
ers. The three kinds mentioned here 
are accommodating performers, do- 
ing splendidly on little food or mois- 
ture and adorning any sunny well 
drained spot in a pleasing way. I 
dislike to stop here, when there are 
so many more good wall cresses, but 
not many more are readily available 
in this country. Two others, A. 
procurrens and A. sturi, both of 
which are to be found in American 
lists, should be mentioned, if for no 
other reason than that they do well 
in the partly shaded portions of the 
wall, where it is often hard to get 
anything of much value to grow. I 
do not know just how much shade 
they will stand, but I have grown 
them with less than half sun and 
have seen them prospering as a 
ground cover under trees. In any 
case, they are two accommodat- 
ing plants, making ever-increasing 
mound of shining green leaves and 
raising clusters of white flowers in 
spring, on 6- to 8-inch stems for 
procurrens and 4-inch stems for sturi. 
Both may be endlessly propagated by 
division. 


[To be concluded.} 





DAVID G. HILL, of the D. Hill 
Nursery Co., Dundee, IIl., is now at 
the 79th army air base camp, at Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


FOR the duration of the war, Mrs. 
Van E. Sargent will have charge of 
the gardens operated by Larry L. 
Flinn, Bellingham, Wash., who has 
enlisted in the naval reserve. 
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National Defense and Shade Trees 


Our fighting forces keenly appre- 
ciate the protective or camouflage 
possibilities of trees and use them to 
the utmost. We are at war. There 
is no knowing when parts of the 
country may be attacked by enemy 
bombers. Cities and villages through- 
out the country are taking steps to 
minimize possible damage by raiding 
airplanes. Blackouts and shelters have 
been given general attention. There 
has been little consideration of the 
protective or camouflage value of 
shade trees. 

Shade trees have an obvious pro- 
tective or camouflage value. The 
midsummer browning caused by the 
elm leaf beetle is a ready guide to 
sky raiders and a threat to every 
locality likely to be attacked. The 
browning of elms occurs in July on 
most unsprayed city and village elms. 
It would be followed in a few years 
by sickly and dead branches and 
many dead trees—a sweeping reduc- 
tion in camouflage protection of trees 
on streets and highways. Canker 
worms and the Japanese beetle un- 
controlled produce much the same 
results. The gypsy moth is worse in 
some respects. 

Air-raid shelters are worth while. 
They cost more than equal-size 
trees. Can we afford to sacrifice the 
obviously valuable protection afford- 
ed by shade trees, especially on 
streets and highways? A full stom- 
ach is of little service to a dead man. 
Protection of life is important. 

No spraying of shade trees would 
mean unchecked ravages by the in- 
troduced and relatively new pests 
which in the past half century have 
repeatedly demonstrated their de- 
structiveness on a large scale. The 
result of no spraying presumably 
would dwarf anything the northeast 
has seen. It would be a staggering 
or deadly blow to shade trees, espe- 
cially elms. It would deprive the 
country of what may prove to be 
much needed protection from enemy 
planes. It is well to examine possi- 
bilities before making radical changes 
in shade tree policies. The present 
methods have resulted from years 
of experience by men faced with con- 
crete problems. It can hardly be that 


By E. P. Felt 


The proposal to restrict the use 
of arsenate of lead to the protec- 
tion of food crops may result 
in the loss of the greatly needed 
camouflage protection which 
shade trees give to the great 
masses of our population. This 
is especially important in our 
coastal areas. The probable re- 
sults from no spraying of shade 
trees are described here by an 
eminent authority, who con- 
cludes with suggestions as to 
making available chemicals go 
farther by spraying with judg- 
ment. 





all are wrong. Shade trees have a 
much greater value in this country 
than before December 7. 

Roadside trees and those near 
highways afford much protection 
from enemy planes. They are lit- 
erally invaluable in case extensive 
movements of armed forces or trans- 
fers of civilian populations become 
necessary. There is urgent need to 
conserve such shelter as may be af- 
forded by shade trees. A shaded 
highway is safer from strafing planes 
than a ditch beside a bare road. 

The limited supply of arsenate of 
lead suggests restricting the use of 
poison to food-producing crops. This 
seems logical until one considers all 
that is involved. 

It would mean no spraying of 
shade trees. This would result in a 
few years in literally wholesale de- 
struction of shade trees which other- 
wise might provide highly satisfac- 
tory protection to millions of resi- 
dents in cities and villages as well as 
to those traversing the highways. 
Shade trees cannot do this unless 
their leaves are protected from insect 
attacks and fungus diseases. 

The possibilities of elm killing and 
the wholesale destruction of camou- 
flage in the expanding areas where 
the Dutch elm disease and the Euro- 
pean elm bark beetle occur deserve 
consideration. Thousands of trees 
were killed by the combination in 
northern New Jersey. In 1938, 
16,248 diseased elms were removed 
in an area of 3,998 square miles. 


This resulted from the nearly un- 
checked development of this double 
curse. The bark beetle thrives in 
weakened elms and is the principal 
carrier of the Dutch elm disease. 
Over $20,000,000 has been expended 
by federal and state agencies to con- 
trol the Dutch elm disease, and more 
than 60,000 trees have been de- 
stroyed. No spraying would most 
probably result in an enormous in- 
crease in the unfortunate conditions 
which occurred in parts of northern 
New Jersey in the mid-thirties. 

The gypsy moth is well established 
throughout much of New England. 
Unchecked breeding in residential 
areas would result in extensive strip- 
ping of many trees and shrubs and 
nearly intolerable living conditions 
if one may judge from the effects 
of a 5-year suspension of control in 
eastern Massachusetts in 1900 and 
following years. The restriction of 
arsenate of lead to food producing 
crops would mean practically no con- 
trol of the gypsy moth in New Eng- 
land. It would necessitate abandon- 
ing the barrier zone, result in wide- 
spread devastation in most of the 
United States and a great reduction 
in the camouflage possibilities of 
many roadside trees. 

Stripping of foliage and the weak- 
ening of shade trees with accompany- 
ing loss of camouflage protection re- 
sults also from extensive and periodic 
ravages by canker worms, bagworms, 
tussock caterpillars and forest tent 
and gypsy moth caterpillars. No 
spraying would mean much greater 
leaf destruction by these and other 
pests. An estimate for 1931 indi- 
cated about one and three-quarter 
million shade trees were seriously 
damaged in the northeastern states 
by the elm leaf beetle, the Japanese 
beetle and the willow leaf beetle. 
Even this wholesale destruction of 
camouflage protection would be noth- 
ing to what might be expected fol- 
lowing a suspension of spraying 
shade trees. A relatively sparse in- 
festation is much easier to control 
than an outbreak, and comparatively 
few trees are lost. The last is impor- 
tant in defense. 

The shade trees on streets and 
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parks provide comfort and inspira- 
tion which are literally invaluable in 
sustaining citizen morale. Well 
shaded areas offer the best of condi- 
tions for recreation, literally recrea- 
tion, so greatly needed by the masses 
during the stresses of war. 

The sweeping destruction of shade 
trees if they are not protected by 
spraying would have a lamentable 
effect on real estate. The losses 
would run into hundreds of millions. 
Dead and dying trees on the streets 
are menaces to public safety. The 
cost of removal is high. 

There is an obvious obligation to 
exercise the best possible judgment 
in the use of poisons. Note that 
shade tree spraying is needed most 
in residential sections and only on 
certain species of trees. This is true 
for trees on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts as well as in other 
parts of the country. Trees in the 
open country are less subject to insect 
attack. 

Restrict the treatment to really 
serious pests and spray only in places 
and at times when the best results 
can be secured. This applies to the 
spraying of fruit trees as well as to 
shade trees. A material reduction in 
the amount of spray can be effected 
by careful spraying, since thorough 
distribution is a most important fac- 
tor. An understanding of the habits 
of the pest is essential to the most 
effective work. In the case of the 
elm leaf beetle it is necessary to 
throw the poison on the under side 
of the leaves in order to kill the 
grubs, though with the Japanese 
beetle the spray should be applied 
to the upper surface. Elm leaf beetle 
injury is most likely to be serious in 
and near centers, particularly old 
buildings. The trees in such areas 
should be given preference in spray- 
ing. Japanese beetle feeding is re- 
stricted to the sunny portions of 
trees. There must be proper timing 
of sprays. The cankerworm spray is 
too early for the control of the elm 
leaf beetle and that for the Japanese 
beetle should be applied in July or 
even in August. No one spray will 
control all pests. The limited-amount 
of available insecticides makes a 
careful examination of local condi- 
tions imperative. The aim should be 
to secure control with a minimum of 
materials. It is a job calling for exact 
knowledge. The tree expert can 
render a service to his locality and 
to the nation by using to the best 


advantage all poison available for 
tree protection. 

The allocation of arsenate of lead 
or other insecticides for protection 
of fruit and shade trees should be 
based on human needs—the welfare 
of the nation as a whole. Food is 
only one of the essentials to national 
existence. Protection from the enemy 
and morale are important. Experts 
conversant with the needs of both 
fruit and shade trees of the country 
could work out a distribution of poi- 
son which would serve the vital 
needs of the country much better 
than a general restriction of sprays 
to food crops. 





TWO BOYD GIRLS WED. 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Boyd, 
McMinnville, Tenn., announce the 
marriages of two of their daughters 
recently. Both of the girls have ac- 
companied their father, president of 
the Forest Nursery Co., to conven- 
tions of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, and one has been 
treasurer of the company. 

Miss Irene Boyd was married to 
John Walter Womack, February 21, 
at the home of her parents, with 
Elder T. Q. Martin, minister of Cen- 
tral Church of Christ, officiating. 
Her sister, Miss Iva Boyd, was maid 
of honor and her only attendant. 
J. D. Womack was his brother's 
best man. The bride is a graduate 
of Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ky., and is 
bookkeeper and treasurer of the 
Forest Nursery Co. Mr. Womack 
finished his education in the Central 
high school of McMinnville and is 
city engineer in charge of the water 
system. 

Miss Iva Boyd was married to John 
Wyatt Lee, Donelson, Tenn., April 
2, at the home of her parents. Miss 
Mildred Boyd, sister of the bride, was 
her maid of honor and only attend- 
ant. Jay Stephenson, Nashville, 
Tenn., uncle of the bridegroom, was 
best man. The bride is a graduate 
of Transylvania University, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and did graduate study at 
William and Mary College. She is 
visiting teacher in the city schools of 
Nashville. Mr. Lee received his edu- 
cation at David Lipscomd College 
and George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. He is a member of the Nash- 
ville junior chamber of commerce 
and is a cadet in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps at Maxwell field, Ala. 
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George Chandler. 


(Member of local arrangements com- 
mittee and in charge of exhibits for 
the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen at Kansas City, 
July 21 to 24.) 


George Chandler is a Kansas City 
product, having been born and reared 
there. 

He entered the University of Kan- 
sas in 1918, where he was in the 
S. A. T. C:, and then had three years 
at the University of Illinois, where 
he received his B. S. degree in land- 
scape architecture in 1922. 

After his graduation he worked 
with A. D. Taylor, at Cleveland, O., 
a year and one-half, gaining practi- 
cal experience in landscape work. He 
then returned to Kansas City to join 
the landscape and florists’ business 
founded by his father, C. A. Chand- 
ler. An excellent designer, George 
is in charge of the landscape depart- 
ment and at certain seasons does 
some wholesale selling. 

He was married to Margaret 
Armour Meriwether, of Kansas City, 
and has one daughter, Sandra, aged 
12. Mrs. Chandler died last fall 
after a long illness. 

George's hobbies are of the active 
sort. He bowls, having been on the 
championship team in the Kansas 
City Florists’ League in 1938-1939. 
He also plays golf and indulges in 
outdoor sports such as swimming 
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and hunting. (A couple of guns are 
always in his office.) 

Mr. Chandler has been president 
of the Kansas Association of Nurs- 
erymen and at the present time he is 
active in the Third Missouri infantry, 
state guard. 





DISCUSS SUPPLIES OF 
PEST CONTROL MATERIALS. 


At the spring meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Insecticide and Fungicide 
Association, held at New York in 
April, Philip H. Groggins, chief of 
the agricultural chemicals section, 
ofice of agricultural defense relations, 
spoke on the necessity of adequate 
supplies and the responsibility of 
members of this association in preserv- 
ing the existing distribution machin- 
ery. He later read a short paper that 
had been prepared by R. H. Alee, of 
the Latin-American division of the 
office of foreign agricultural relations, 
in which it was pointed out that this 
country is encouraging the production 
of rotenone-bearing roots in South 
America, and indicated that an in- 
creased yield could be expected in 
1943 in Peru, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and other Latin-American 
countries. 

Warren H. Moyer, president of the 
association and vice-president of the 
Chipman Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J., said that adequate supplies of 
most insecticides and fungicides are 
available, but that these supplies must 
be carefully conserved. 

“As a measure to help avoid specific 
local shortages, the association has set 
up a procedure whereby the complaint 
of any buyer who is unable to obtain 
material he needs, when he wants it, 
will be cleared throughout a list of 
all the producers of the products in 
question to give prompt action and 
complete information,” he said. 

Dr, James G. Horsfall, chairman of 
the fungicide subcommittee of the 
American Phytopathological Society, 
explained that his committee has been 
studying methods by which plant dos- 
age can be stretched as far as possible 
without seriously curtailing disease 
control. To accomplish this objective 
he recommended (1) reducing the 
quantity used, (2) applying it only to 
plants of most importance and (3) 
efficiency of application. 

Dr. R. C. Roark, in charge of in- 
secticide investigations of the federal 
bureau of entomology, reported that 
many organic compounds have given 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


at Spring Clearance Prices 


Following items are all No. 1 lining-out grade; are in storage and can be 
shipped at once. Packing charges extra at cost. 3% discount for cash with 
order. Otherwise usual terms and conditions of sale and shipment. No orders 





accepted for less than one hundred plants of any one variety. . 
Per 1000 
8 to 12 ins. $16.00 
12to18ins. 14.00 
i 6to10ins. 16.00 
crusgalli 6to 9ins. 20.00 
i 12to18ins. 10.00 
i itali 18 to 24ins, 16.00 
i 6to1l0ins. 12.50 
i 6tol2ins. 8,00 
i 6to 9ins. 20.00 
i 12to18ins. 8.00 
i 8tol2ins. 24.00 
pumila 12to18ins. 8.00 
NO EES RE Tae a. seo ioe Ee, 12to18ins. 12,00 
IID NII isicnienscisenpestnnsternchcnescpeeeilbiadindinbenciantianaieh 6tol2ins. 12.00 
CI I fa, ceniestpesannsectnensbege do tioiebithabioatiiannhd 12to18ins. 14.00 
te ny hn mcwtiB Ne nnn nana naan nnnenvenncnnennvansencenvene 12to1l5ins. 36.00 
NII IIIS £°<., nssauitanntictlivesahrsoeeneihobentuoniinanonsbiticaaiitia 12to18ins. 12.00 
Cydonia Ce oalie asics tosnciensivatiecisinatithinniinintinns 6to1l2ins. 12.00 
lemoinei ...... ae 
Elaeagnus angustifolia umbellata..................-----.-.-----0---- 10to 15ins. 16.00 
Euonymus americanus ........ snicintitnsiectincastaaabiaes . 6to 9Yins. 12.00 
ee paniculata grandiflora ... UE A'S Poe se! 12 to 18 ins. 32.00 
RRS SRE aa eee AT 2to 3ft. 24.00 
ERS EIA, See 2 PERS 6to1l2ins. 12.00 
RI ON ooo vecsieccikcoievesnniendiraneseennbpndiaionatadibiassaiinn 18to 24ins. 16.00 
SEER eck SRE TS Rae 2to 3ft. 40.00 
TE I ee AA TA 15to 18ins. 20.00 
I IIS 05s. .ssnsncenneninbersilbldigonabesthansbaanelaieiesipiiddinndl 9tol2ins. 16.00 
NN EE TE OE INEM LO. SE 6tol2ins. 10.00 
NI IN noc ensiiunscencinniscdippeioniagiogteieeieaihiphaemnibabindel 6tol2ins. 12.00 
I IIE, is. rcinsscpncpenstinacieesirnntbeppentitatien deiuaseneeetatahenaiaia 8tol2ins. 16.00 
| SESS SERS LAE ERIE A TA 12to 18ins. 16.00 
0 OE Sa enn Seer eee TS RE Ge 12to 18ins. 16.00 
Rosa palustris 12to 18ins. 20.00 
igi 6to12ins. 20.00 
ES a a Saree eS RENT 6tol2ins. 12.00 
...18 to 24ins. 28.00 
... 6to12ins. 32.00 
. 6tol2ins. 16,00 
8tol2ins. 20.00 
8tol2ins. 16.00 
18 to 24ins. 20.00 
4to 8ins. 28.00 
8tol2ins. 25.00 
6to10ins. 12.00 
2-yr. 20.00 
2-yr. 20.00 
9tol2ins. 16.00 
18 to 24ins. 20.00 
12to18ins. 16.00 
4to 6ins. 20.00 











All orders entered subject to prior sales. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES, 
Naperville, Illinois 


INC, 








highly promising results in prelimi- 
nary tests, both as insecticides and 
fungicides. Among these are pyreth- 
rum flowers, which may be used in 
place of rotenone to combat many 
insects. Of all inorganic materials, 
certain compounds of fluorine appear 
most encouraging. Cryolite, both nat- 
ural and synthetic, has given excellent 


results against many insects. Sodium 
fluosilicate can be used in grasshop- 
per baits in place of arsenic. 

Dr. J. L. Horsfall, chairman of the 
insecticide committee of the Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists, said 
it had advised state entomologists to 
study previous data on plant dosages 
for the purpose of revising their dos- 
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age recommendations downward to 


conserve present supplies. 
He added that certain substitutes Li N | N G-¢) | | T NTO CK 


and alternates might have to be used 
to conserve existing supplies. Alter- 


Sete ive taliici sy ides ex CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS 


periment and trial and hence can be 








used without hesitation. Substitutes, aia o - Py 100 Per 1000 

. ’ 8 SE ae. oe 8.00 60.00 

on the other hand, cover a wide oe 5,000 Biota Aurea Nana, 2'\/-in. pots ......cc0-cccc0ecceseeeee--o 10.00 80.00 

of synthetic organic compounds which 3,000 Biota Aurea Nana, 9 to 12 ins., tr....................-...... 18.00 150.00 

are still in experimental stages. Al- = — ree —_ a tet PRES IES PR aoe 60.00 

: 4, iota Aurea Nana Globosa, 2'/-in. pots.................... 10.00 80.00 

though the present use of substitutes 4,000 Biota Aurea Nana Globosa, he Og 18.00 150.00 

is limited, he urged that experiments 20000 Mos Biel, 2. 8.00 60.00 

now under way be encouraged and yee a Bakeri, Reg OCB nn cnsnensnvennsveienenerenesnsosienes oo — 

. y iota Bakeri, 9 to a 15. 120.00 

called upon the pest control industry 6,000 Biota Bonita, 7. uo Sere a er eas 8.00 60.00 

to cooperate. 3,000 Biota Bonita, 2'/-in. pots _..........---.----ce--se-eenesesoe-es 10.00 80.00 

TE es eee 8.00 60.00 

FO OE RB Se cee 18.00 150.00 

TEXAS OFFICERS MEET. 3,000 Biota Ramseyi, 21/4-in. pots............-.--.----------0-0--ce--0-0-0- 10.00 80.00 

, ‘ 4,000 Biota Rosedale, 6 to 9 ins., tr.........---....-.-20----e-eeeee---e= 12.00 100.00 

The executive committee of the 1,000 Biota Texana Glauca, 12 to 15 ins., th.ece.-c.-co0--c0e-c------ 12.00 100.00 

Texas Association of Nurserymen ree ian Pe baer ree % Vi Segara depths a _— 

: . : J pressus Fastigiata Worthiana, 2'/4-in. pots............ 10. i 

held its first full meeting since the 2,000 Chinensis Pfitzeriana, 2/y-in. pots................ 10.00 _—-80.00 

1941 convention, at the Adolphus 5,000 Chinensis Pfitzeriana, 9 to 12 ins., tr.........18.00 150.00 

hotel, Dallas, April 15. President 3,000 Japonica, 2'4-in. pots........-.--.-.---c-c-cee-se-eee 10.00 80.00 

Clark Kidd entertained thirteen per- 1,000 Sabina, 6 to 9 ins., U1. ..-------neeeeeeeeneeeesseeeeeenes 12, 00 100.00 

sons at luncheon as the guests of the 

Arp Nursery Go, Tyler. BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN 

The chief subject of discussion was 4,000 Abelia Grandiflora, 2-in. pots...............---.---0--e------ $6.00 $ 50.00 

the victory garden program in the 4,009 Abelia Grandiflora, 9 to 12 ins., tr..........-..---0s-+-----0-- 10.00 80.00 

: 4,000 Buxus Sempervirens, 9 to 12 os “ Se Ali eR Biers 15.00 120.00 

eats. Steve Verhalen, Scottsville, 1% 1,200 Elaeagnus Pungens Reflexa, 2'/-in. pots.................... 10.00 80.00 

appointed chairman of the associa- 2,500 Elaeagnus Pungens Simoni, 2!/y-in. pots.................... 10.00 80.00 

tion’s victory garden committee in 3,000 Ficus Repema, 2-im. pote... ---—-------20--.osne0-2nee 10.00 80.00 

: 2,000 Euonymus Japonicus, 9 to 12 ins., tr................--.----.--- 10.00 80.00 

arene too late to undertake a wide 1,000 Euonymus Patens, 6 to 9 ins., t1.........-.-.---..--.-c-000--++ 10.00 80.00 

publicity program for the selling sea- 2,000 Hypericum Moserianum, 2-in. pots...............--.........--- 8.00 60.00 

son just ending. M. P. Ramsey, Aus- 3,500 Jasmine Floridum, 9 to 12 nye EEE IOS 10.00 80.00 

: : 2,000 Leucophyllum Texanum, 2'/-in. 04 BES eat 12.00 100.00 

tin, and Hugh Wolfe, Stephenville, 2,000 Nandina Domestica, 9 to 12 ins., tr.. ae 120.00 

were named on the committee. 2,000 Pyracantha Coccinea Lalandi, 2/-in. pots.................. 10.00 80.00 

J. F. Rosborough, extension horti- 1,900 ome Se  Atalantoides, 2/4: in. pots..................-.-.--.. = one 

H ® eucrium amaedrys, ‘in. pots LL apescenquonancdaccceseneqsocess ° B 
culturist, Texas A. & M. College, met 4,000 Teucrium Chamaedrys, 6 to 9 ins., tr..........---.....-.-.---+- 8.00 60.00 


with the nurserymen to discuss pro- 
duction to meet the demands of the 
state-wide victory garden program 
next autumn. He thought that em- BAKER BROS. NURSERY 
phasis should be placed on fruits 
which will come into bearing in the . Box 828 

shortest time, chiefly berry plants. FORT WORTH TEXAS 
Dr. S. H. Yarnell, chief of the experi- 
ment station at the college, empha- 
sized grapes, adding that blueberries, 


gooseberries, currants and raspberries ee iy DE y it NO Ww f 


do not generally do well in Texas. 


Properly grown and packed. 








The extension horticulturist is dis- WE OFFER the following quantity discounts on orders taken from 
tributing a leaflet, “Berries for Quick our advertisement in the April 1 issue of the American Nurseryman: 
Fruit.” 
: . Ord 10.00 to $24.00__..... ise Tho ee sostingaiaate 10 
H. F. Morris, superintendent of the ers from —— pe — AE a oY 1 oe 
Texas agricultural experiment station eS 20% 
at Nacogdoches, Tex., told of the LET SS 25% 


tests there to determine the best fruits a : - 
and their varieties for home and com- Plus additional 5% discount and free packing for cash with order. 


mercial plantings in Texas. He men- Wire orders for $50.00 and up by Western Union collect. 


tioned a bulletin available on “Black- FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


berry and Dewberry Varieties in East — 
Texas,” making varietal recommenda- Brit y McMinnville, Tenn. J. R. i 
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PLANT BANDS 








operations. 


on large quantities. 


Easy 


Today, “easy to use” means more to the nurseryman than ever 
before. In the seed bed, in the field, in the sales room. . 
a Ball Better Plant Band to speed up your growing and selling 


Sizes, Prices and Shipping 


to Use! 


. there’s 


Write for samples or send in your trial order. Glad to quote you 


With Bottoms Quantity di of 
4x4x4 5% is allowed on or- 
500.... Gers of 25,000 made 


1900-22-73 72 Ibs up of various sizes. 





Weights dxéx6 @ quaniliesurte a. 
Prices given are F.O.B. our Warehouse 100... 10.88 112 Ibs We are exclusive 
West Chi 6x6x4 selling agents 
sa Ra we 1000... 220 160 Ibs pg Re J cast 
eee HB . oun- 
1000 1000 6 
OPENING AND FILLING BANDS stations x 500....$875 them at Weee 
500... .$1.40 500. 65 1000... . 19.30 180 Ibs. Chicage from 
A putty knife that can The ease with which 1000.... 2.60 19 Ibs. 1000.... 5.10 63 Ibs. one on ee aw 
be foundin nearlyevery these bands are filled is s00....81-88 a ys 1000::. 26.15 350 Ibs. . fy method of 
greenhouse is the han- pictured above. If your 10---- 2-90 24 lbs. poo ES Oxtx3% —wy #-¥,~ 
diest way to open these job requires the larger a 1000 cos SS OES 10002-21280 155 toe, Motor Freight. 
bands. Give the bandsa_ sizes and you must 1000.... 310 33 Ibs. a 
light spray with water move your stock, the oee....t0n 1000.... 7.20 82 Ibs. 
beforeopening.Thelong bands are available with  1000.... 3.70 38 Ibs. 6x6x6 
spruce fibers of this bottoms to eliminate the oe... a 500. ...$6.05 
Ball product prevent loss of soil. In one piece,  1000.... 4.30 44 tbe, 1°---- ##-980 98 Is. 
breaking at the folds. they are readily assem- oo... 43 af a ar Cees 
Every band can be used. __ bled to receive soil. 1000... ESS 5 hs. tone thas 250 The 





Steve Verhalen said that, when 
recommended plant items were deter- 
mined, plenty of publicity would be 
in order and he believed each nurs- 
eryman should do his part in secur- 
ing it. 

A. C. P. Tyler told of the work of 
the Beaumont Florists’ and Nursery- 
men’s Club in promoting the victory 
garden program at Beaumont. 

Chairmen of several association 
committees were present to report. 
Edward L. Baker, Fort Worth, as- 
serted that the past work of his com- 
mittee on tax-supported nurseries had 
tended to hold down the amount of 
stock produced by state agencies, but 
not much had been done of late. 

Vice-president Leonard M. Riggs, 
who is chairman of the special hor- 
ticultural committee to consider legis- 
lation regulating persons engaged in 
landscape planting, tree work and 
spraying, believed the money neces- 
sary to put the bill through the legis- 
lature would be considerable, though 
the discussion indicated a variety of 
opinions as to the cost and also as to 
the desirability of such legislation. 

Others present besides those al- 
ready mentioned were Harvey Mosty, 
secretary-treasurer; Jesse Breedlove 


and Phil Scherz, members of the éx- 


ecutive committee, and Ray Mc- 
Carter, chairman of the obituary 
committee. 





CAMOUFLAGE COURSE. 


The first course in military camou- 
flage will be offered by the depart- 
ment of floriculture and ornamental 
horticulture of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., in the first period of 
the 3-period summer term, beginning 
May 25. The organization of the 
course has been in the hands of 
Prof. Joseph P. Porter, who contrib- 
utes the monthly articles in the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman on “Landscape 
Planning and Planting.” 

This spring he has made an inten- 
sive study of the latest methods and 
practices of military camouflage, dur- 
ing which he spent some time with 
the United States Army engineers at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. He gave a 3-week 
series of lectures on the subject to the 
advanced R. O. T. C. unit at Cornell, 
men who will be receiving their com- 
missions in June and who, by autumn, 
will be in charge of 26,000 men. The 
courses do not include industrial or 
civil camouflage at this time. 





Rhododendrons, azaleas, laurel, 
heath, etc. cost money. . . feed 
properly. Don’t use ordinary, all- 
purpose fertilizer ...use Agrico 
specially made for Broadleaf Ever- 
greens and see the 
difference it makes 
in growth and 
beauty. Agrico pro- 
vides A needed 
— foods, also 

uilds up soil acid- 
ity, essential for 
best growth. Eco- 
nomical, only % Ib. 
per 20 sq. ft. 








THE NAT IN'S LEADING 
FERTILIZER 
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Charlie Chestnut 








Sometimes I wonder if the other 
members ever gets into so much 
trouble as me and Emil. Emil has 
got it in his head that we should 
always be doing something even if 
we got the work all done and it 
should be a day to sit in the office 
and take it easy. I dont think I ever 
told the members about the time that 
me and Emil decided to overhaul the 
truck. Such things is liable to happen 
to anybody, but my point is that if 
people didnt always go around look- 
ing for trouble and would let well 
enough alone they would save them- 
selves a lot of misery. Like the time 
with truck like I was saying. I re- 
member it was in December after all 
the work was done. We was having 
a spell of rainy weather, so I could 
expect something to come into Emil’s 
mind, and sure enough it did. 

“Chas.”, he says, “I been waiting 
for a chance to overhaul the truck, 
and now that we aint busy I want 
to go ahead and start making the 
rounds of the old car lots to see what 
we can pick up in the way of parts. 
Aint no use to put in new parts in 
a old truck. Seems like I seen a 1929 
Chevvy truck as I was driving past 
the Avenue Used Parts Lot the other 
day. We need a new head and a new 
back axle, and we could use some 
connecting rods if there is any good 
ones. Seems like it dont steer right, 
so you better see what you can pick 
up in parts for around the front end.” 

“In other words, Emil, if we could 
pick up a new chassis and a good 
body someplace, we could take the 
license off the old truck and we 
would be sitting pretty. Why dont 
you drive this old wreck out to the 
old car lot and just leave it there?” 

“And then what, Chas? I sup- 
pose you got some magic way to get 
a new truck. If there is some way 
to get a new outfit for nothing, lets 
hear about it. Now get going Chas.” 

“You would be money ahead if 
you just took the car down to the 
garage in the regular way. Let them 
fix it. Thats what garages is for,” I 
says. 

I had a good notion to tell him he 
would be better off in the end just 
to let me sit if thats what was wor- 
rying him. I been all through this 


Repair Service 


before. But I didnt say nothing. I 
just. took the old truck and started 
out. 

They didnt have no 29 Chevvy 
trucks at the Riverbend Used Parts 
Lot, but I did get a revealing offer. 
When I drove in with the old truck 
chattering and steaming, the old guy 
comes out of his shack, and pointed 
over to the back of the lot. “Drive 
it over there, Bud,” he says. “Looks 
like fairly good rubber, I'll give you 
$5.00 for it. Take it or leave it,” he 
says. 

“Believe it or not, Mister,” I says, 
“Im looking for parts for this jalopy. 
This job aint for sale. Have you got 
any 29 Chevvy trucks on the lot?” 

“I aint got room to stock parts for 
29 jobs. I generally only carry stuff 
back to 33 models. When a truck 
gets as far back as 29, it aint no use, 
Bud, not even for parts. You might 
try the Avenue Auto Parts. They 
got stuff as far back as a 22 Model 
: 

Over at the Avenue Lot, I run 
into good luck, that is I found two 
29 jobs. After I made a dicker with 
him for the different parts, he says, 
“Til tell you what Ill do. You would 
be money ahead if you would take 
both of them jobs off my hands. You 
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can have both for $15.00 if you will 
haul them away. Otherwise it will 
cost you $12.00 for parts, and you 
will have to take the parts off your- 
self. There aint much call for these 
‘29 jobs so I will give you a bargain”. 
“T'll report back to the boss,” I 
says, “and probably we will take both 
of them jobs off your hands. Maybe 
out of all three we can get enough 
parts to make one high grade truck.” 
Emil was delighted with the deal 
and wanted to go right back, which 
we did after he checked up to see if 
he had $15.00. “Better take that old 
logging chain along, Chas., so we can 
pull the other two trucks in back,” 
he says. “Chas., I dont know why 
we didnt think of this before. With 
two old trucks we can get all the 
parts we want anytime anything goes 
wrong. Thats what I mean by being 
thrifty, Chas. Lets get started”. 
We paid the $15.00 after Emil 
tried to get it down to $10.00 with 
a hard luck story, and almost got 
thrown off the lot. We fixed up a 
hitch with the two old trucks in back 
and we started out for home. All 
went well until we started coming 
down the hill on Main Street by the 
bridge. There is quite a down grade 
there with a big bump at the bottom 
of the hill where the railroad tracks 
run along the river. Just as we hit 
the bump, both hind wheels of the 
middle truck come off and rolled off 
into the river. It left the truck stuck 
right in the middle of the railroad 





Inerease Plant Yield With Less Labor 
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With summer approaching, the question of moisture is 
of prime importance to transplanters. They find, through 
the use of Dowax*, that available supplies of moisture 
are conserved—that a semi-permeable coat covers the 
bark and foliage and keeps transplants healthy during 
the critical time of their reestablishment. 


Borer attack on shade trees is discouraged by a DOWAX 
application. Burlap and paper wrappings can be elimi- 
nated except on species subject to sun-scald. Dowax is 
easily applied—as a spray, paint or dip. One applica- 
tion lasts for a season. It can be used on trees either 
dormant or in foliage and is particularly advantageous 


FOR TRANSPLANTING 


Dowax is a scientific wax emulsion that extends the 
transplant season clear around the calendar. Write for 
full information—ask for the booklet, “First Aid to 
Transplanted Trees and Shrubs.” 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









on evergreens. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND MICHIGAN 
New York City + St. Louis + Chicago - San Francisco 


Los Angeles + Seattle + Houston 


<> 





EXTENDS THE TRANSPLANT SEASON 








track. Emil was riding in the back 
truck, trying to hold it back, but 
there wasnt any brakes, so he hit the 
middle truck with a jolt that knocked 
him out of the seat. He got out and 
come running around in front. “Take 
it easy, Chas.,” he says. “See what 
you done.” He looked at his watch 
and let out a yell. “We got to get 
that outfit off the track before the 
3:55 passenger comes thru. Now 
drive around in back, Chas., and pull 
the last truck back so we can get at 
the middle one. Looks like we will 
have to sort of pull it sideways as 
one axle is buried pretty bad. Hurry 
up, Chas.” 

I finally got hooked on to the mid- 
dle truck and tried to pull it off the 
tracks, but I couldnt budge it. “Back 
up, Chas.,” Emil yelled, “and give it 
a good jerk.” 

That idea didnt turn out good, as 
the old chain busted and luckily just 
missed Emil by an inch. “Better run 
down to the depot and have them 
stop that train, Chas. Its due here 
in 12 minutes.” 

“You aint got time for that, Emil,” 
I says. “We are only two blocks 
from the garage, so I will run over 





SPECIAL SURPLUS 


We need the land where these are growing, so here is a real 


100 1000 
AUSTRIAN PINE 
Se fF bp peewee hs $10.00 $ 95.00 
4 be fs SSR er? 14.00 135.00 
SCOTCH PINE 
RR Re a les 7.00 65.00 
St Fe : ee 12.00 110.00 
Ob Gar Ss Fa itnentince acdc edont 16.00 150.00 
MUGHO PINE 
yr., 3 to 5 ins., sdigs.........-.- 4.50 40.00 
OOO as Oe he cis ncn 10.50 100.00 
EUROPEAN LARCH 
i Sep Rs See ee 6.50 60.00 
4 SS SR er 8.50 80.00 
ap 3 Sy eer 10.00 95.00 
£5 gly SE. ee 14.00 135.00 


Seeds no longer available on any of the above varieties. Order 
your needs now before stock is exhausted. Our trees are still 
dormant due to our northern location. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY C0. 


Established 1864 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 





and get a tow truck with a hoist on 
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it. Thats the only way to get it off. 
You get down the track and flag the 
train if you see it coming.” 

It took a little argument and $5.00 
of my own money to get the tow 
truck. Emil was owing the garage, 
and they wouldnt come out without 
the cash. But I made it. We got the 
truck off the track just in time, as the 
3:55 was coming around the bend 
by the windmill factory. 

The sweat was running off Emil 
when that was over, although it 
wasnt a warm day. The old boy was 
scared almost out of his wits. But 
he wasnt too far gone to put up an 
awful yowl about the $5.00 for the 
tow truck. With a little persuasion 
we got the tow truck to haul our 
broken down job out to the nursery 
for $2.00 extra. 

Finally we got all three of the 
broken down jalopys into the yard 
pulled around in back of the corn 
crib. “So far we are doing good, 
Emil,” I says. “We got $22.00 in- 
vested and we still aint got the old 
job fixed up. We aint even sure if 
there is any good parts that we can 
use.” 

“Dont start making wisecracks, 
Chas.,” Emil says. “I should go to 
work and take that $7.00 out of your 
pay. You hit that bump too hard. 
Now lets get busy, Chas. Get the 
head off our truck, and be careful 
you dont break the gasket. I want 
to use it over again. Then take the 
pan off. We will see how the con- 
necting rods are. It sounds like one 
of the bearings is gone in it.” 

All next day me and Emil was tak- 
ing off stuff until we didnt have 
much left but the frame. 


About noon Emils wife come out 
to tell Emil there was a order from 
the Elks Club in Lake Park for one 
of his 20 ft. Spruces for their Christ- 
mas party. Got to have it there the 
first thing in the morning. 

There wasnt a chance in the world 
to have the truck fixed by then, so 
Emil suggested that I haul the 20 ft. 
tree on top of my coupe. In the end 
we wound up by hiring it hauled 
over for $4.00 just to deliver a $10.00 
tree. And that wasnt all. We got 
a half dozen orders for trees during 
the next few days, and had to hire 
all the hauling done. 

When we got the grease scraped 
off the block a little, we seen it was 
cracked in two places and would be 
sure to make trouble when we got 


a good load on and the truck heated 
up a little. 

“Wait a minute now,” Emil says. 
“Maybe we could go to work and 
take the whole engine out of one 
of these junkers and put it in here. 
Lets see what they look like.” 

For the next two days we was 
taking the two old junkers apart, and 
had the parts spread out all over the 
ground. They was in worse shape 
than our own. 

“We could go to work and take 
the motor out of one of these junkers 
and put it in the other one, and then 
take the body off our truck and the 
wheels, and then we would have a 
first class outfit,” Emil says. 

A week later our knuckles was all 
barked up, and most of our tools was 
broken. Emil was just about ready to 
give up. If the members ever tried 
to take off parts off an old truck they 
will know it aint no easy job. “May- 


be I better get the mechanic from 


the garage to come up and just put 
the finishing touches, Chas.,” Emil 
says. 

You should have heard that me- 
chanic give Emil the ribbing as he 
worked along. Most of the stuff we 
had on wouldn't ever work, so we 
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had to do most everything over 
again. Altogether he worked three 
days, and charged us $21.00 besides 
over $12.00 for parts he couldnt 
salvage off any of the three old 
wrecks. 


When he got done, I figured up. 
“So far, Emil,” I says, “we are out 
about $75.00 with the hauling and 
all, and we got the same old wreck 
we started with.” 


“What do you mean, Chas?” he 
says. “Aint we got practically a 
new truck here with the motor over- 
hauled and everything in first class 
shape. This here is a good lesson in 
thrift. You would have been trad- 
ing in for a new job, and then I 
would have payments to make for a 
year ahead. Now we got a good rig 
for practically nothing, and a lot of 
parts left over besides.” 


“Get in, Chas., and we will try 
her out.” We got the old job run- 
ning with the usual rattle and shim- 
my, and got her out on the road. 
“One thing we forgot to change, 


Chas. This must be the muffler off 
one of those wrecks. It aint no good 
at all.” 


We was just getting into town by 





Per 100 Per 1000 
Juniperus c. depressa (Prostrate juniper) 


2-yr., 2 to 4 ins., sdigs..... $2.50 $20.00 

BUD SMM, Mecccccceccests 5.00 45.00 
Juniperus virginiana (Red cedar) 

1-yr., 2 to 4 ins., sdlgs..... $3.00 $25.00 

2-yr., 4 to 6 ins., sdigs..... 4.00 35.00 


Picea can. albertiana (Black Hills spruce) 
2-yr., 2 to 4 ins., sdigs..... $2.50 ooa.ee 


3-yr., 4 to 6 ins., sdigs..... 4.50 40 
DOD OS PRB, Soccccescgccces 3.50 30. 
OOD OS MR, Mroccccccccesdcs 5.00 45.00 
OU © Oy Ske cbcecneees ces 7.00 65. 
Picea excelsa (Norway spruce) 

S00 GBs aes ect etcins 50 $30.00 
S OD |.B Gil Misehesccocces 4.50 40.00 
Fy fF = Sere 5.50 50.00 
BS. US. SS MR, Doc cc tescdse 6.50 60.00 


2-yr., 2 to 4 ins, sdigs..... $3.75 $40.00 
$-yr., 4 to 6 ins., sdigs..... 5.50 50. 

3-yr., 6 to 8 ins., sdigs..... 8.00 75.00 
BOR Wiha Aosins.cccesecceeu 6.50 60.00 
4 to 6 imS., KX... . cee eenee 10.50 100.00 


These Mugho Pines are the true dwarf 
type, grown from imported seed. When 
the supply is gone, there will be no more. 


Pinus nigra (Austrian pine) 
6to 8 ins., 

8 to 10 ins., 

10 to 12 ins., X 

8 to 10 ins., 

10 to 12 ina., 
12 to 15 ins., 


We can make prompt shipment. 





SURPLUS LINING-OUT STOCK 
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Per 100 Per 1000 
Pinus sylvestris (Scotch pine) 


SE OD BE Big She ve scccsacas $7.00 $65.00 
Pinus strobus (White pine) 
2-yr., 2 to 4 ins., sdigs..... $1.25 $10.00 
3-yr., 4 to 6 ins., sdigs..... 1.75 12.00 
3-yr., 6 to 8 ins., sdigs..... 2.00 17.50 
© US S Bie Mec cccscesccecs 50 30.00 
Thuja occidentalis (Am. arborvitae) 
3-yr., 6 to 8 ins., sdlgs....$4.25 $40.00 
SGD 6 OM, Me cccdscccesss " 40.00 
6 Oh WP Ee Shoe coccccosene 6.50 60.00 
Larix europaea (European larch) 
2-yr., 6 to 8 ins., sdlgs...$2.50 $20.00 
2-yr., 8 to 12 ins., sdigs... 3.00 25.00 
3-yr.. 12 to 18 ins. sdigs... 3.50 30.00 
2S OO 26 SmG., KZ. cccccccccce 8.50 80.00 
3S 80 OS TRG, Mec cvcccseccs 10.00 bond 
Cornus amomum (Silky dogwood) 
6 to 9 ins., sdigs......... $0.90 $ 7.00 
9 to 12 ins., sdigs......... 1.00 8.00 
12 to 18 ins., sdigs......... 1.25 10.00 
Cornus paniculata (Gray dogwood) 
3to 6 ins. sdigs......... $1.00 $ 8.00 
6 to 9 ins., sdigs......... 1.50 12.50 
Cotoneaster acutifolia 
3 to 6 ins., sdigs......... $2.00 $17.50 
6to 9 ins., sdigs......... 3.00 25.00 
Ghephestte aqpenten (Buffaloberry) 
4to 6 ins., sdigs......... $1.50 $12.00 
6 to 9 ins., sdigs......... 17.50 
Ghephent, canadensis 
2to 4 ins., sdigs......... $1.50 $12.00 
Viburnum dentatum (Arrowwood) 
3 to 6 ins., sdigs......... $1.00 $ 8.00 
9 to 12 ins., sdigs......... 2.50 20.00 
12 to 18 ins., sdigs......... 3.50 30.00 


Cash with order earns 5% Discount. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 

LILACS. The best coliection of choice 


varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 


standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 











j de WILDE’S 


RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 




















TAXUS 


HEAVY SPECIMEN 





BULK’S NURSERIES 
Babylon, L.I., N. Y. 








Nursery Stock at 


Wholesale Only. 
ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja ‘eecidentalie. Tsuga canadensis. 


3 to 6 ins........ $ 5.50 9 to 12 ins........ $16.50 
6 to 9 ins........ 10.0012 to18 ins. and larger 
priced on request. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, 


SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, Vt. 

















the condensed milk factory when the 
state cops was on our tail. 

“Where's your state license?” he 
says after he pulled us over to the 
other side of the road. “Don't you 
know the law on driving without a 
muffler?” 

Emil got out and explained we had 
just overhauled this job and was 
trying it out and forgot to put on 
the plates. “Let's see the motor num- 
ber,” the cop says. He looked in his 
book, and after a lot of checking over 
his charts he says, “What's your 
name, Mr.?” 

“This truck is in the name of the 
Riverbend Nursery,” Emil says. “I 
got the license at home.” 

“O.K.,” the cop says. “You take 
us to where the plates is. I want to 
see them plates.” 


As we were driving along Emil 
says, “Those cops are altogether too 
smart. For once I will show him he 
aint so smart as he thought, and then 
I will demand this cop be fired for 
interfering with a lawful citizen.” 


Emil handed over the plate with a 
look as much to say, “Now, Mr. Cop, 
you aint so smart as you thought.” 


“There is something wrong here,” 
the cop says. “These are your plates 
and are issued to the Riverbend Nurs- 
ery all right, but the records dont 
show the same motor number. Looks 
like you been fooling with motor 
numbers or else you have a stolen 
truck here. This will bear looking 
into. Get in the squad car and come 
with me.” 


Emil sputtered and fumed and 
started a long-winded explanation 
on how he had been changing mo- 
tors, but it didn’t do no good. “That 
aint for me to decide, Mister,” he 
says. “You can explain all that to 
the judge, and besides there is the 
charge of driving without a muffler.” 

After poor Emil drove off with the 
law, I decided to take things in my 
own hands just as I should have done 
in the first place. I drove right down 
to the Chevvy garage and traded the 
old job for a good *34 Chevvy truck 
for $100.00. I knew Emil would let 
out a yell you could hear all over the 
county, but it would blow over. I 
was fed up on repair service. 

Now like I was saying, thats just 
the kind of trouble the members is 
liable to get into when they get the 
idea to save a little money the hard 
way. 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2'4%-in. Pots 





Ready for delivery 


10 100 





mana compacta ................ 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena...... 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida rubra.............. 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica pendula.......... 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii. cnet 3.00 27.50 
Ilex opaca f 3.00 27.50 
Tlex opaca Howardii.............. 3.00 27.50 


Juniperus columnaris glauca 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris viridis 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis neabori- 

ensis 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis 

glauca 3.00 27.50 


Juniperus scopulorum glauca 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus squamata .............. 3.00 27.50 








Juniperus virg. elegantissima 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana glauca. 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana globosa 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana Keteleeri 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana Kosteri 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana Schottii 3.00 27.50 


2.50 22.50 


Thuja oc, elegantissima ....... 2.50 22.50 


yy ae 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis nigra.....2.50 22.50 
Thuja oc. Rosenthalii ....._ 2.50 22.50 


(sibirica) ..................-.-----. 2,50 22.50 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana. 2.25 20.00 
Thuja orientalis elegantissima 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media Brownii........... 3.00 27.50 
Taxus media Hatfieldii.......... 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


More Orders from Washington 


PRICE CEILINGS SET. 


Plants Exempted. 

Announcement was made April 
29 by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson of the general maximum price 
regulation, which set ceilings on most 
of the items that citizens of this 
country eat, wear and use. 

Under the terms of this regula- 
tion, retail sales beginning May 18 
must, with few exceptions, not ex- 
ceed the highest levels which the 
individual seller charged during 
March, 1942. Beginning May 11, 
manufacturer and wholesale prices 
and prices for wholesale and indus- 
trial services must not exceed the 
highest March levels for each seller. 
Beginning July 1 no one may charge 
more for services sold at retail in 
connection with a commodity than 
he charged during March. 

Effective immediately, all retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and sell- 
ers of services must preserve existing 
records of sales made during March 
for maximum pricing purposes. 
Every retail store must publicly dis- 
play the ceiling prices after May 18. 

Immediate licensing applies to both 
retailers and wholesalers, although 
forms for registration in writing are 
not yet available, but will be provided 
by the Office of Price Administration 
later. 

Specifically exempted among the 
regulations are flowers and plants, 
which doubtless includes nursery 
stock. This exemption is contained 
in the following quotation: “Any 
raw and unprocessed agricultural 
commodity or greenhouse commodity 
while it remains in substantially its 
original state, except bananas. In 
general, prices of such commodities 
are fixed at the stage of first process- 
ing, although fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, plants, flowers and the like 
are excluded entirely.” 

Personal services not connected 
with commodities and professional 
services are excluded from the order. 


Ceilings on Garden Supplies. 

Nurserymen who sell garden sup- 
plies will be subject to the regulation 
in respect to those items; they must 
observe the price ceiling and must 





“KEEP’EM FLYING! 





post prices beginning May 18 of 
such items as garden and lawn rakes, 
shovels, bulk and packaged ferti- 
lizers, bulk and packaged vegetable 
seeds and insecticides. 

While all wholesale and retail sell- 
ers of commodities covered by the 
general regulation or any other out- 
standing regulations of O. P. A. are 
automatically licensed by the admin- 
istrator, there will be no physical 
evidence of the license issued imme- 
diately. Nevertheless, the provisions 
of the price control law are appli- 
cable, which means that a licensee 
who violates the regulation may, 
after warning by O. P. A., have his 
license suspended by court action. 
That would mean, virtually, that he 
would be put out of business. 


Hence, because of the sweeping 
nature of the regulations, nursery- 
men, who while dealing principally 
in exempt items may also handle those 
subject to the order, should retain 
carefully their sales records for the 
month of March until they know 


definitely upon what items they must 
observe the ceiling and post prices. 





FARM EQUIPMENT. 


To speed production of foodstuffs 
vitally needed by the armed forces of 
this nation and its allies, the War Pro- 
duction Board has granted an A-l-a 
rating to manufacturers of certain 
types of farm equipment and machin- 
ery. 

The A-l-a rating will be available 
only until June 30, and its use is sur- 
rounded by rigid restrictions. It is 
made available under amendment 2 to 
preference rating order P-95. It has 
been found that manufacturers have 
been unable to obtain necessary mate- 
rials with the A-3 rating formerly 
available under order P-95, and, as a 
result, production of some types of 
needed machinery has been lagging. 

Producers may apply the high rat- 
ing only for materials scheduled to 
be delivered in their plants before 
June 30 for the manufacture of the 
following groups of new machinery, 
attachments and repair parts: 

Planting, seeding and fertilizing 
machinery; plows and listers; harrows, 
rollers, pulverizers and stock cutters; 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 
Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 


cultivators and weeders; harvesting 
1893 


1942 > | 
We Offer— 
FOR SPRING 1942 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 

APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 

PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 
Westminster, Maryland 

















Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 
Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 


TREES 
Thousands of fine 


SPECIMEN 


PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 


HEMLOCKS—-4 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
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Pachysandra Terminalis 
100 1000 
Sete BOE. covcanccincewel $3.75 $27.50 
Dee ME wcctesédnnse Ga 4. 35.00 
Se TN nw ec cccticesveess 5.50 45.00 
Assorted fleld ............. 4.50 32.50 
2%-in., pot-grown ........ 6.50 55.00 
Vinca Minor 
2%-in., heavy pot plants... 8.00 60.00 
Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera japonica halliana) 
Sess GOs asc cescetshaaws 8.00 60.00 
2%-in., pot-grown ........ 8.00 60.00 
Euonymus Coloratus 
BOE TRE 6 cccccccecccess 8.00 65.00 
Se BE n.wdn 64 tentteée 10.00 80.00 
ee Cn o0040504senses 15.00 120.00 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


1268 Montgomery Ave. AN-42 
Narberth, Pa. 








NURSERY STOCK 





100 1000 

Red Barberry, l-yr. ............. $ 2.00 $ 15.00 
Hemlock, transp., 2-yr., 4 to 6 ins. 5.00 40.00 
Transp., 3-yr., 6 to 9 ims........ 7.00 60.00 
Transp., 4-yr., 9 to 12 in -» $1.00 100.00 
Pinus mugho, 3-yr. ........60000 3.00 25.00 
Biota orientalis, 2-yr. ..........+. 1.50 19.00 


GRAFTS FROM POTS 


Abies, in variety ..............+. 90.00 ...... 





Japanese Maples .............+++- 22.50 200.00 
Cornus, in variety . «+++ 22.50 200.00 
Beech, in variety..... 25.00 225.00 
Junipers, in variety... eeee 50 200.00 
Magnolia, in variety.............. 25.00 225.00 
Retinospora obtusa, in variety..... 20.00 ..... 
Thuja, in variety .........+-.0+6+ 20.00 ..... 
Tsuga, in variety ..........+.++- 30.00 ..... 


Complete list on request. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 
AYNE, N. J. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES 4 c ENT 
38 So. Elm St. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD.. “CONN. 
Representing 
A s Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nuressten, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North- ws 5 Fan Co., Ine. 
ne. 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
rgreens and Lining-out Stock 









PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


rE TER C. LOVETT 
DELAWARE 


KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 























machinery; wagons and trucks; com- 
plete spraying outfits; farm elevators; 
poultry farm equipment and miscel- 
laneous farm machines and equip- 
ment. In the miscellaneous equipment 
category, however, the rating can be 
used to obtain steel containing four 
per cent or more of chromium. 





UNDER EXPLOSIVES ACT. 


Several widely used chemical fer- 
tilizers and weed-killing agents are 
included in the list of products com- 
ing under regulations set up under 
the federal explosives act, a wartime 
measure designed chiefly to prevent 
sabotage. Ammonium nitrate and 
sodium chlorate, both ingredients of 
explosives, are affected, along with 
many items familiar as dangerous ex- 
plosives. Potassium chloride and 
phosphorus are others named. 

Commercial lawn fertilizers that 
are sold under trade names and 
which contain ammonium nitrate 
or other ingredients of explosives 
in mixture with other materials have 
thus far been exempted. 

Under the act, no ingredient of 
an explosive in a quantity exceed- 
ing one ounce may be purchased or 
possessed without a federal license. 
Nurserymen, gardeners, farmers and 
homeowners, as users, are affected by 
the regulations, as are all persons 
or corporations which manufacture, 
store, distribute or sell nonmilitary 
explosives or their ingredients. 


Details of the act were recently 
announced by R. R. Sayers, director 
of the bureau of mines, which will 
administer the measure. No licenses, 
it is said, ‘will be granted to persons 
or firms believed to be hostile or dis- 
loyal to the United States or to per- 
sons believed to be unreliable or in- 
competent to handle explosives. 


Approximately 3,800 federal li- 
censing agents have been named to 
issue explosive licenses. All agents 
are responsible persons authorized to 
issue oaths. Many of them are 
county clerks or clerks of courts. 
The license fee is 25 cents. The 
store or warehouse selling the chem- 
icals must possess a vendor's license, 
also costing 25 cents and also issued 
by the licensing agent. 

Any person who violates the fed- 
eral explosives act is subject to a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both fine 
and imprisonment. B. J. 
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Cuspidata Sy ) 100 1000 

R. C., 6 to 9 ims......... $ 5.50 $50.00 

2-yr.. T., 9 ee ia ins..... 12.00 ..... 
Cuspidata ‘ capitata 

Be Gio ©. 00 B Mi cccccccs 60.00 

1-yr., T., 6 to 9 ins...... 10.00 90.00 
Cuspidata intermedia 

R. C., 6 to 9 ins......... 6.50 60. 

1-yr., T., 6 to 9 ins...... 10.00 890.00 
Nana (brevifolia) 

R. C., 5 to 8 ima........ 5.50 8650.00 

1-yr., T., 6 to 9 ins...... 9.00 80.00 
Cuspidata Vermeulen 

BR. C., B te 8 tm. cccess 8.00 70.00 

1-yr., T., 6 to 9 ins...... 12.00 
Cu ta ke 

R. C., 6 to 8 ing.....2... 10.00 

2-yr., T., 9 to Lo ing..... 18.00 - 

i-9» T. B to 9 it BPs deves 10.00 

vereindi (Overcinges) 

1-yr., T 10 to 12 ins. 10.00 

2 T., 10 to 12 ins 14.00 

R. C., 6 to 9 ins......... 5.50 8 50.00 

l-yr., T., 6 to 9 ims...... 8.00 76.00 

2-yr., T., 6 to 9 ims...... 11.00 100.00 
Media. 

R. C., 6 to 8 ims......... 6.50 60.00 
1-yr., T., 6 to 8 ims...... 9.50 °90.00 
GORDONIA ALATAMAHA 

(Franklinia), B.R. 100 
SO BM, 50c0dess0d4eccneesesccet $45. 

BS tO 6 Be cccccccvcesccsocessccsce 55.00 
S GD © BR. cccccccecsccessouceevess 65.00 
SALISBURY NURSERY 
East Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

If you do not already have our 
Wholesale Price List, 
please send immediately for one. 
We have to offer a complete 
line including 
Daphne Cneorum, Hydrangeas, 
Flowering Crab, Viburnum, 
Barberry, California Privet, 
Fruit Trees, Patented Reses. 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Manchester, Conn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








DAPHNE CNEORUM 


T to , $4.00 per 20, 985.00 per 208. 
18 fo 1 ine Fang tony sty th 


100 for $6.00. 260 te for slo.b0. 10 io00 for itor $48.00. 
Packing at cost. 


EDEN NURSERIES Eden, N. Y. 














Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


LETTER TO A SOLDIER. 


Private Edward Cannon, 
Camp Chaffee, Ark. 
Dear Ed: 

It was a surprise to receive your 
postcard telling us you were in Arkan- 
sas, as we understood you were going 
to Camp Meade. 

We are busy in the nursery and we 
miss you very much, and I guess you 
are more or less lonely and homesick. 
There is one difference, however, be- 
tween a nurseryman and a fellow who 
has always worked in a factory. 
Wherever the nurseryman goes, he 
ought to feel more or less at home, 
because there are sure to be some 
plants about him, even if they are 
different from the ones he has been 
used to handle. I have never been in 
Arkansas, but I judge from its loca- 
tion that the trees and plants are 
somewhat different from those com- 
mon to Maryland. I'll bet Magnolia 
grandiflora, figs, crape myrtles, live 
oaks, camellias and gardenias are quite 
common and grow big there, while 
here, as you know, they are killed 
back every few years. 

You know, Ed, this war is not 
going to last forever and you know 
your job is waiting for you, if you 
want it, when you get through put- 
ting these yellow Japs and Nazis in 
place. 

If you can bring yourself to keep 
up your interest in plants even while 
you are in the army, it will be a great 
chance to broaden your knowledge 
and it will shorten the time for you. 
Who knows, you might get to the 
tropics or Europe, with all kinds of 
opportunities to see and study the 
plants in different parts of the world. 
With your practical knowledge and 
by keeping eyes open, it will be as 
good as a college education. It will 
hardly be possible to have as many 
men together as you have in camp 
without some of them being nursery- 
men or at least interested in trees and 
plants. 

If you get a chance, call at any 
nursery you see and just tell them you 
want to look around. It is my guess 
they would make you very welcome, 


or they would be entirely different 
from any nurserymen I have ever met. 

Every bit of planted landscape you 
see about homes is an object lesson. 
Anyway, you can have the fun of 
figuring how you could have made a 
better job of it yourself. 

The older I get and the more I see 
of landscape planting, the surer I am 
that good landscape gardening de- 
pends more on a knowledge of plants 
than on design. So keep on studying 
them as you see them in different loca- 
tions, and it will help to keep you 
from getting lonely. 

Is the local paper being sent to you? 
If it isn’t, let me know. With every 
good wish, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
Ernest Hemming. 





PERENNIALS FOR FORCING. 
[Continued from page 6.] 


If field-grown plants are used, the 
potting should be done early enough 
to secure well rooted pots before the 
severe winter sets in. Careful storing 
and looking after the plants during 
their dormant period are necessary. 





BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other ° 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 








JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 





-——— MAY SPECIALS —— 


No. 1 Hybrid Tea Roses, 
leading varieties, 22c each. 
Shrubs, 2 to 3 ft. and 18 to 24 ins, 
Good assortment, priced low. 


Barberry Thunbergi, 2 to 3 ft., 10c ea. 
15 to 18 in., 7e ea. 
Fruit Trees—Popular varieties. 
Write for circular and make big savings. Act 
now and avoid disappoint- 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
Dansville, New York 

















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The crowns rot easily; therefore, the 
foliage should be kept dry. A cold 
greenhouse is a good place for the 
plants, as is a deep frame, where air 
can be given in warm weather. Too 
much cover will suffocate the plants, 
and if they should be frozen, shade 
should be kept on them to prevent 
sudden thawing, which would result 
in rot. 

Campanula persicifolia, blue, and 
C. p. alba, white, with graceful stems 
and bell-like flowers, are good cut 
flowers. The true variety, Telham 
Beauty, ig one of the best perennials 
for the border and cutting. There 
are various persicifolia hybrids in 
the market, and English catalogues 
have some listings which probably 
are worth investigating. All persici- 
folias are real perennials, perfectly 
hardy, and form large clumps in the 
field, easily divided. C. p. blue and 
white come true from seeds; all the 
hybrids, like Telham Beauty, have 
to be propagated by divisions or by 
cuttings. With the plants under 
sashes, their blooming period can 
be advanced. 

A lovely plant is Campanula iso- 
phylla, the blue and the white form, 
with hanging branches covered with 
starlike flowers. It is rare and seldom 
seen, and not hardy in the north, but 
blooms all through the winter in a 
cool house. Propagation has to be 
by cuttings taken from plants in the 
greenhouse in late winter. I found 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTIES .... 


Norway and Schwedler Maple Whips, 
5 to 6 ft., and 6 to 7 ft. 
HYDRANGEA—P. G., 1-yr. Layers 
A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
including many scarce items. Send 

for first 1942 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 














BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
La Ad kars’ 
Winaczzeusseure ~ alll 
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CALIFORNIA-GROWN 
ROSES!!! ! 


HYBRID TEAS, CLIMBERS, 
RUGOSAS, POLYANTHAS 


Our roses have been kept in excellent 
condition by our electrically AIR- 
CONDITIONED ROSE storage. 


We have a good assortment of most 
grades. Mail or WIRE your orders 


for immediate shipment. 


FRUIT TREES SHRUBS 
SMALL FRUITS 








MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANOOAH. IOWA 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


For prices and varieties 
see our 
2-page advertisement 
in the April 1 issue 


FAIRVIEW 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


FAIRVIEW, Erie Co., PA. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine lining-out stock for immediate 
shipment. 


Taxus cuspidata, Spreading Yew 
Per 25 Peri0o. Per 1000 
4to 6 ins., 5 ..$2.50 $ 7.50 §$ 70.00 


6to 8 ins., . 300 8 10.00 85.00 

8 to 10 ins., x. -. 3.50 12.50 110.00 
Azalea amoena 

4 to 6-in. spread.... 10.00 80.00 
Chinese Arborvitae 

4to 6ins., X........ 2.00 18.00 

6to 8 ins., X........ 3.00 25.00 


ESHAM’S NURSERIES 


Box 65A, Frankford, Del. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 























WHOLESALE GROWERS 


lalizing in 
EVERG EEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE 


Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 
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propagation more difficult than of 
the average flower. 

The Siberian wallflower, Cheiran- 
thus allioni, and its new form, Golden 
Bedder, with bright orange and yel- 
low flower heads, are often seen in 
perfection at early spring flower 
shows, but not enough in the stores. 
Grown from seeds, the plant devel- 
ops a long root; when it is too large, 
it is hard to get the plant into the 
pot; I, therefore, prefer early potting 
and repotting up to the desired size. 
Wallflowers being hardy biennials, 
careful storing and looking after 
them are advisable. Their treatment 
is similar to that of Canterbury bells. 

Having before me some old notes, 
I am surprised to read over the list 
of varieties of Cheiranthus cheiri, the 
English wallflower, and the quanti- 
ties in dwarf, single and doubles 
grown in Europe for pot plants and 
for cutting. Wallflowers still take a 
prominent place there, but do not 
seem to be appreciated here to the 
same extent. 

[To be continued. } 





ST. LOUIS GARDENERS MEET. 


The Greater St. Louis Association 
of Gardeners held its regular meeting 
April 14. William Rebbe presided. 
Dave Schlager, flower show chairman, 
gave a final report on the association's 
exhibit. Ribbons for flowers exhibited 
by a member at this meeting were 
taken by William Rebbe, for azaleas 
and amaryllises. Arthur E. Timms, 
Fred C. Buescher and Alfred Roth 
were elected to membership. Emmet R. 
Funck was appointed as military cor- 
respondent for the association, to keep 
in touch with all members in the serv- 
ice. Charles Steidle and Emmet Funck 
were selected to find a meeting place 
for the May meeting. A sound picture 
for the Ralston Purina Co., which told 
all about raising bird dogs and chick- 
ens, was shown, through the courtesy 
of Fred Beckmann, Ollivette. 





HOWARD E. ANDREWS, for 
some years an azalea grower at Seat- 
tle, Wash., is now a state nursery 
inspector. 


THE war’s relation to the nursery 
business was the chief topic of discus- 
sion at the regular meeting of the 
Landscape and Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion of Greater St. Louis April 13 at 
the offices of Charles W. Fullgraf, 
Clayton, Mo. Clarence McGovern of- 
ficiated. 
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DORMANT SHRUBS 


In storage. Special 
reduced prices. 


Per 100 

1500 Alpine Currant, 24 to 30 ins. . .$25.00 
900 Buckthorn, 8 to 4 ft.......... 10.00 
700 BS Gm SER. ccccccce 4.00 
500 to 4 ft.. 15.00 
400 Cornus Sibirica, 3 to 4 ft..... 5.00 
50 der, Golden, 3 to 4 ft...... 4.00 
500 Honeysuckle, Mor., 3 to 4 ft.. 15.00 
300 Honeysuckle, T. Wh., 3 to 4 ft. 15.00 
250 Chas. X Lilac, 2 to 3 ft...... 30.00 
200 Pres. Grevy Lilac, 3 to 4 ft 40.00 
400 Persian Purple, 3 to 4 ft..... 20.00 
350 Pussy Willow, Fr., 5 to 6 ft 20.00 
800 Dwarf Nin k, 3 to 4 ft.... 15.00 
750 Spiraea Thunb., 2 to 3 ft..... 13.00 
600 Lemoinei, 3 to 4 ft.... 15.00 


400 Tamarix Odessana, 3 to 4 ft.. 13.00 
These shrubs are strictly first-class. Or- 


ders filled promptly. Write us about 
Evergreen Liners and Baby Phlox. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 











EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








LARGE EVERGREENS 


Perfect specimens, grown privately as a 
hobby. Straight, single trunks, lightly 
sheared annually, root pruned. 


10 American Hemlock, 16 to 18 feet. 
10 Colorado Spruce, 12 to 4 feet. 
10 Douglas Fir, 18 to 20 fee 

10 Koster Blue sr 10 to 12 feet. 
5 Concolor Fir, 10 to 12 feet. 

5 Yew Trees, 8 to 10 feet. 


Grown to be sold only at the predeter- 
mined price of $25.00 each, as they stand. 
Moving and guarantee extra. 


BROOKS BROS. NURSERIES 











Monroe, N. ¥. 
Heavy 
Pfitzer Juniper Liners 
Per 1000 
4 to 6 ins, 2%-im. pots......... $ 80.00 
6 to 8 ins, 2%-in. pots......... 100.00 
Select 


Chinese Elm Trees 


38-inch to 6-inch caliper 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 . DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


AMERICAN ELM AND MAPLE 
TUMORS NOT CROWN GALL. 


Tumorous growths observed in 
America on elm and maple trees are 
not crown gall infections, but are, 
instead, the result of localized infec- 
tions by fungi of the kind known as 
phomopsis. This is the substance of 
a report by Dr. Nellie A. Brown, of 
the federal bureau of plant indus- 
try’s horticultural station, at Belts 
ville, Md. Dr. Brown has been en- 
gaged since 1934 in studying tumor- 
ous overgrowths on American woody 
plants and has found that such 
growths on many species, notably on 
viburnum, privet, jasmine, certain 
oaks and hickories, are all caused by 
phomopsis fungi. 

Tumors are not so common on 
American elm as on oaks and are not 
important diseases, except as an indi- 
vidual tree becomes infected and is 
injured. The elm tumor is a dark, flat, 
nodular growth usually found on the 
trunk or roots near the ground sur- 
face. Occasionally it occurs on 
branches, also. It can be a foot or 
more in diameter, but its size de- 
pends on the size of the tree on 
which it occurs and upon its own 
age. It is slow-growing and, as Dr. 
Brown's experiments indicate, might 
require five years or more to attain 
a diameter of two inches. 

By making cross inoculations, Dr. 
Brown has shown that the fungus 
responsible for the elm tumor can 
also produce tumors on Ligustrum 
vulgare, Jasminum nudiflorum and 
Viburnum opulus. Reinoculations of 
the fungus into American elms have 
successfully reproduced tumors in 
about six months, thirty-one out of 
106 such trials having given positive 
results. 

The maple tumor is still less abun- 
dant than the elm tumor. It has been 
noticed especially on Acer rubrum 
and Acer saccharum, but can occur 
on other maple species as well. In 
young stages it appears as a smooth 
swelling or knot, but, when older, it 
becomes rough and cankerous. A 
branch bearing many tumors eventu- 
ally dies. 


No suggestion has been made as 
to a method of treatment. It seems 
reasonable, however, to believe that 
pruning would serve this purpose 
when infection is present on branches 
and that careful surgery would be 
helpful when tumors involve the 
trunks of trees. L. R. T. 





SOUTHERN BLIGHT FUNGUS 
KILLS WALNUT SEEDLINGS. 


Dying black walnut seedlings in a 
nursery bed at the Indian Mound 
state forestry nursery, near Alto, 
Tex., were found in May of last year, 
and examinations by Dr. Walter N. 
Ezekiel and Chris Nelson, Jr., of the 
Texas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and forest service, revealed the 
southern blight fungus, Sclerotium 
Rolfsii, as the most likely cause of 
the trouble. Strands of this fungus 
were growing abundantly in the soil 
and on the seedlings around the root 
collar. 

The seedlings were about 3 weeks 
old and six inches tall when the dis- 
ease was first observed, the nuts hav- 
ing been taken out of stratification 
pits and sown two feet apart in rows 
during the first week of April. By 
June 6 most of the diseased seedlings 
were brown and dead. There were 





1870 1942 


WE STILL OFFER— 


A very complete assortment of 


HIGH-QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


Write for Bulletin No. 2 for 
latest Grade Counts. 


LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


‘‘We are prepared to fill and ship 
your orders promptly.’’ 








Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with t charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradiey Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


about a hundred of them scattered 
throughout a long bed, and not more 
than two or three could be found 
together in one place. Usually only 
a single plant had been attacked at 
one place. 

The fungus was apparently spread- 
ing from some of the seedlings, form- 
ing centrifugal white fans just below 
the surface soil crust, scarcely one- 
half inch deep. The fungus is recog- 
nized by the strands it produces and 
by small brown grains or sclerotia 
like mustard seeds. The latter were 
to be found over the crowns of dis- 
eased seedlings and often, also, over 
the large nuts which were still at- 
tached. 

In the area in which the blighting 
of walnut seedlings occurred, the 
southern blight fungus has been 
known to be widely prevalent in the 
soil, attacking tomatoes and other 
plants. It is a soil fungus and is al- 
most omnivorous in its ability to 
attack different kinds of plants. The 
blighting of the walnut seedlings was 
undoubtedly favored, too, by artifi- 
cial irrigation in the nursery and an 
unusual rainy season. L. R. T. 


derful {ool System 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
PERENNIAL GROWERS 


See our ads in December 1 and 15 
issues or consult or ask for our gen- 
eral catalogue. 





Southern Growers! 
We can ship at any time. 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 


Holland, Mich. 








REDLEAF 
BARBERRY 


Seedling: ‘Ss. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


15 to 18 ins.............$7.00 
12 to 15 ins 

9 to 30.00 
6 to 20.00 


WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Progressive Nurserymen 
Ottawa, 


| ttn, American Nurseryman "tern | 


$60.00 
45.00 


Kans. 
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HOBBS 


PEACH, Leading Varieties. 


ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
2Yy-in. 

MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3Y4-in. 

Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 
to 6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 








PFITZER JUNIPER 


Per10 Per 100 

Oe DO. oo tacedicad $20.00 $ 190.00 
7 225.00 

30. 280.00 
(Write for carload prices.) 


CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Per 1000 Per-10,000 


18 
24 
3 


a 
O' mm 62 bo Oo BO 


4 
H 


CHINESE ELM TRANSPLANTS 


Per10 Per 100 

6-00 © Oy ‘ssccandssted $1.90 $16.00 

2.70 23.00 

. 32.00 

14% to 1%-in. x 49.00 
1% to 2 -in. cal. ...... 90 60.00 

2 to 2%-in. 3 50 $1.00 

2% to 3 -in. . . 94.00 


GURNEY’S INC. 


Yankton, 8S. Dak. 














NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 
queens. B&B — Hardy Fruit Trees — 

ardy by Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
_— Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 

Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








RIBES ALPINUM, AMUR RIVER 
PRIVET, VIBURNUM, AMERICANUM, 
PRUNIFOLIUM and OPULUS; ROSA 
UN TOMENTOSA, 

MOUNTAIN ASH, 


See classified ad this issue. 
,-ESCHRICH’S NoSsanyY 


ilwaukee, Wis. 














Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point. N. C. 














Hardy Pecan Trees. Grafted 
Black Walnut. Heartnut 
Trees. Budded varieties of 
native Persimmon. Sweet 
Cherry 

Write for price list. 

44 years growing trees. 
oof JONES NURSERIES | FRAO 











OBITUARY. 


Ernest L. Ince. 


Ernest L. Ince, aged 67, died 
March 30 at his home, 945 East 
Nineteenth street, Lawrence, Kan. 
He is survived by his widow, Ora E. 
Ince; two daughters, Mrs. Margaret 
Broadwell and Virginia Ince, both 
at home; a son, Charles Ince, Ingle- 
wood, Cal.; a grandson, Charles Lane 
Broadwell, seven brothers and three 
sisters, 

Mr. Ince went to Kansas from the 
east as a young man. Before settling 
in Kansas he worked in some of the 
larger nurseries in the eastern states. 
After being employed for a time by 
the F. H. Stannard Nurseries, 
Ottawa, Kan., Mr. Ince and his 
brother, John, formed the Ince Nurs- 
eries with headquarters at Lawrence. 
This was an agency firm. Upon the 
dissolution of this business, Mr. 
Ince was associated with various 
other nurseries, including the T. E. 
Griesa Nurseries, Lawrence. In re- 
cent years he was a jobber of nursery 
stock. 

Charles Pelmulder. 


Charles Pelmulder, operator of 
the Morningside Nurseries, Lincoln, 
Neb., where he had been a resident 
for twenty-seven years, died April 14 
at his home. Surviving are his 
widow, Bertha; two sons, Jay and 
Henry, and four daughters. 





FLORIDA CONVENTION. 
The Florida State Florists’ Associa- 


tion, which includes nurserymen and 
landscape men with other branches 
of the horticultural field, will hold its 
annual convention at Orlando, May 
17 to 19. Clay L. Miller, Orlando, 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee, is planning features to at- 
tract a large attendance. 





ORDERS are extremely heavy 
this spring at the Kingsville Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Kingsville, Md., reports 
H. J. Hohman, president, and with 
the shortage of help, the force is 
“up to its ears.” 


REPORTING business very good 
this spring, C. C. Smith, states the 
Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, 
Ia., was swamped with orders in the 
latter part of April. Fortunately, 
weather throughout the month was 
ideal for digging, not a day's loss of 
time being caused by rain. 
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RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Taylor 
Latham 
Chief 
Marcy 
Indian Summer 


+ * * * 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Lining-out grade 
Transplants and Seedlings 


* * 7 * 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


Ash 
American Elm 
Chinese Elm 

Soft Maple 


* * a - 
Send for Trade List. 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minn. 








Thanks 


FOR A BUSY SEASON 


Verhalen 
Roses and Evergreens 





— VERHALEN — 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








CULTIVATED 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


In all commercial varieties and sizes. 


H. L. WILLIS 
East 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shru 
Lining-out me ay 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 
Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 
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SELL JAP NURSERIES. 


The evacuation of Japanese and 
Japanese-Americans from west coast 
areas, under the order of the West- 
ern Defense Command and Fourth 
Army, has created an acute problem 
in the nursery and florists’ industry 
in California. To meet it, special 
field agents of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration were rushed to the west 
coast, where they were instructed to 
obtain a registration of all Japanese 
and Japanese-American land hold- 
ings, to supervise and referee con- 
tracts between the owners and quali- 
fied American operators and to plan 
future production after the proper- 
ties were transferred. These meas- 
ures were part of a general program 
to maintain a normal volume of food 
from west coast farms, but it was 
soon apparent that the principal 
stumbling block would be the land 
devoted to horticultural crops. 


In the San Francisco bay region 
alone about $10,000,000 worth of 
cut flowers, bulbs, potted plants and 
ornamental shrubs are produced an- 
nually for local markets and, in large 
part, for shipment to the east. The 
investment in greenhouses and nurs- 
eries, ranging from $5,000 to $50,000 
each, is estimated at $6,000,000. As 
much as forty per cent of the land 
and the farm production in the bay 
region has been attributed to Japa- 
nese ownership and labor. 

Communities in the region were 
greatly worried at the possible slump 
in trade and income, since San Mateo 
county, for example, actually lives on 
its flower crops. The nurserymen 
and florists of the area were large 
buyers of tools, fertilizer, glass, pipe 
and other equipment. Hence the 
Farm Security Administration has 
sought quick action, through press 
releases and other means, to find 
qualified American citizens to take 
over the operation of the Jap prop- 
erties. Already a number of trans- 
fers have been reported in these 
columns, and further purchasers are 
sought. Those greenhouse and nurs- 
ery operators within the area who 
could expand their holdings proved 
insufficient to absorb many of the 
largest Japanese establishments. 


About 93,000 of Japanese ancestry 
faced evacuation under the army’s 
orders, most of them in California 
and the remainder scattered through 
Washington, Oregon and southern 
Arizona. These farmers owned and 


operated nearly 6,000 farms, cover- 
ing about 200,000 acres, largely in 
California. 





PLANT PATENTS. 


The following new plant patents 
were issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago, patent lawyers: 


No. 508. Rose Plant. Herbert C. Swim, 
Ontario, Cal., assignor to Armstrong Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Ontario, Cal. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of rose plant, characterized 
as to novelty by its vigorous climbing 
habit of growth, its increased floriferous- 
ness and remontant habit in comparison 
with its parent, and the large size and in- 
creased petalage flowers. 

No. 509. Grape. Ernest Magnone, 
Sanger, Cal. A new variety of grape hav- 
ing as its main features, a berry of the 
muscat type of flavor, ripening very early 
in the season, of good easian qualities, 
and prolific in bearing. 





WEST TREE CONFERENCE. 


The ninth Western Shade Tree 
Conference will be held at Long Beach, 
Cal., May 7 to 9. The Hilton hotel 
will be headquarters, while the com- 
mercial exhibits and meetings will. be 
at the municipal auditorium, with 
C. F. Hoderness, president, in the 
chair. Commercial men have a con- 
spicuous place on the program. 
Henry E. Crowley, Crowley Tree 
Service, will speak on commercial 
spray problems. Carl Raahauge, of 
Roy F. Wilcox & Co., will speak 
on the nurserymen’s problem as 
it relates to shade trees, while W. S. 





At over 6,000 ft. elevation we offer 
still dormant stock of 


THIMBLEBERRY 


(Rubus deliciosus) 
3 to 4 ft., $35.00 per 100 


PRUNUS TOMENTOSA 


4to 5 ft., slender, $30.00 per 100 


freshly dug, they're hardy 














Howard Rose “> 








HEMET, CALIFORNIA 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Rowland, Rowland & Newhouse Tree 
Service, will talk on pruning of orna- 
mental trees. Prominent plant pathol- 
ogists, park superintendents and lo- 
cal tree men are on the program also. 





MEET AT LOS ANGELES. 


The Southern California Nursery- 
men’s Association met April 14 at the 
Royal Palms hotel, Los Angeles. After 
dinner, three interesting speakers gave 
instructive talks. 

J. Lee Hewitt, of the bureau of nurs- 
ery service, talked on the important 
subject of nursery licenses, calling at- 
tention to the nurserymen’s responsi- 
bility for renewals and the heavy pen- 
alties for delay. 

H. B. Ryan, county agricultural 
commissioner, gave facts and figures, 
especially in connection with the pink 
tag inspection work. Extension of rec- 
ognition outside the county for the 
pink ‘tag is a desirable goal, nursery- 
men believe. Since the last list of state- 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
© 141 S. E. 65th Avense PORTLAND, ORE. 
Nearly all evergreen lining-out 


stock can be safely shipped from 
Oregon for several weeks yet. Careful 
packing and shipment by express or 
parcel post insure arrival in perfect 
condition to all points in the United 
States. Remember, we pay all ship- 
ping costs on lining-out stock. 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums—Chinese Elm— Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 
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licensed nurseries was issued, the num- 
ber in Los Angeles county has in- 
creased from 1,000 to a total of 1,700. 
R. H. Rosenheim, assistant for the 
agricultural coordinator, in charge of 
maintaining glasshouse capacity for the 
production of vegetables, told of the 
vital work being done to avoid waste 
and to assist new and old growers to 
locate what they need to produce. 
Tom Edwards, president of the asso- 
ciation, gave a legislative report. 





C. MINAMI has sold the stock 
and equipment of the Minami Nurs- 
ery, 2113 Barrington avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal., to George W. Matson. 


T. W. IMADA has sold the stock 
and equipment of the Equitable 
Nursery, 11020 West Pico boule- 
vard, West Los Angeles, to Octavio 
Illescas. 


THE stock and equipment of the 
L. A. Center Nursery, operated by 
George T. Inouye and Frank E. 
Tura at 1219-35 South Western 
avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
sold to Irving I. Kohn. 


MRS. OPAL SCARBOROUGH, 
Los Angeles, secretary of the re- 
cently organized Southern California 
Nurserymen’s Association, has taken 
over the Los Angeles Nursery, Pico 
and Normandie streets. 


R. H. ROSENHEIM, of the Su- 
perior Nursery Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been appointed assistant co- 
ordinator in charge of maintaining 
greenhouse capacity for the produc- 
tion of vegetables in Los Angeles 
county. 


WILLIAM S. CLARK, manager 
of the nursery of the Germain Seed 
& Plant Co., at Van Nuys, Cal., was 
recently elected president of the San 
Fernando Valley Association. Paul 
Moulder, of Moulder Bros. Nursery, 
was elected vice-president, and 
Stanley Weiss, Glendale, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


INCORPORATION papers for 
the Central California Nurserymen’s 
Association were filed recently. Di- 
rectors are Fred Hammerstrom, Palo 
Alto; Clarence Perkins, Pleasanton; 
John McDonnell, Oakland; James F. 
Clarke, San Jose; Charles J. Burr, 
Niles; Clyde H. Stocking, San Jose; 
Gordon S. Wallace, San Jose, and 
Frank James, Oakland. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 
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Grow™ njence- 





ur 
interested" rite us at YO 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 











Thanks to our many friends and 
customers we are now completely 
sold out of Roses for this season. 


Our list of Roses for the 1942-43 
season will be ready about June 15. 


“« 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 








Scappoose, Oregon 
LINING-OUT 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH IN SURPLUS 
GOB. .cccccccecccccccceccoece 3 to 4 feet 
TER ccccccescescccsccocceges 4 to 5 feet 

WD. ccvccccvccccosccsesesoes Swett 
TB. cc cccvcccccccesecccccves 6 to 8 feet 


Surplus List sent on request. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. 0. BOX 42, Orenco, Ore. 


A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 











LINING-OUT STOCK AND 
PLANTING SIZES 


Conifer and Broad-leaf Evergreens. 
Deciduous Flowering Shrubs. 


Please write for trade list. 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 
RICHMOND BEACH, WASH. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 











THE stock and equipment of the 
Beverly Park Nursery, 8730 Beverly 
boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal., have 
been sold by Frank M. Terakami and 
Masao Terakami to Carl O. Jelm. 


AT a recent meeting of the Port- 
land Nursery Club, Portland, Ore., 
Paul R. Doty showed some camellia 
pictures, including some of the best 
natural-color slides from the east, as 
well as those taken by him on a recent 
tour of the United States. 





A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 








Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems, 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 














CHINESE ELM SEED 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash, 
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New Jersey Tax Ruling 


Trees and shrubs growing in the 
nursery were ruled by the New Jersey 
state board of tax appeals, April 16, 
as personal property and assessable as 
such rather than as part of the real 
estate. The decision was made on an 
appeal by Bobbink & Atkins from an 
assessment made by the city of Clif- 
ton, the firm contending that the 
nursery stock was part of the real 
estate. Support in the case was given 
by the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen. 

The Clifton assessor imposed an 
assessment of $136,000 on Bobbink & 
Atkins for 1940 and repeated it in 
1941. This valuation resulted in a 
tax of over $30 per acre on the grow- 
ing stock. In previous years the grow- 
ing plants were not separately as- 
sessed, only the land upon which they 
were growing being taxed. The nurs- 
ery firm appealed the assessment to 
the Passaic county board of taxation, 
which sustained the assessment. Ap- 
peal was then made to the state board 
of tax appeals, which ruled against 
the nurserymen. 

New Jersey tax laws do not specify 
what shall be included under the 
terms real and personal property. A 
state tax act of 1866 defined real 
estate as including “trees and under- 
wood growing thereon.” This was 
omitted from later acts, but the board 
doubted whether even the earlier law 
would have embraced nursery stock 
as realty. 

In some states growing nursery 
stock is exempt from assessment as 
personal property by statute, just as 
are farmers’ crops in the field, though 
other states like New Jersey make no 
distinction by law. 


Commenting on the New Jersey de- 
cision in the members’ news-letter of 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men, Richard P. White, executive 
secretary, said: 

“New Jersey, the tenth state in 
which this problem has arisen to worry 
nurserymen, has, through its board of 
tax appeals, held that nursery stock 
growing in the fields is subject to tax- 
ation as personal property. The fact 
that the stock was subject to severance 
from the real estate and was subject 
to sale at a price was the determining 
factor in the board's decision. This 
challenges all the agricultural interests 


of the state, as all farm crops are 
similarly subject to severance and sale. 
It is claimed that this decision estab- 
lishes a precedent for all states, but 
the question has already been settled 
in nine states by amendment to their 
respective tax laws and the decision 
will have no bearing. However, in 
states where it is not clearly indicated 
that nursery stock is in the category 
of all other growing farm crops and 
not subject to taxation as personal 
property, the danger is present that 
these state taxing authorities will seize 
upon this decision as a precedent to 
enforce similar cumulative tax bur- 
dens on their nurserymen. The 
A. A. N. again urges, as it has for 
the past three years, for state associa- 
tions to take care of this possibility 
before it arises by looking into their 
tax laws and seeking amendments 
where necessary.” 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society’s reg- 
istration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these regis- 
trations has been sent to rose organ’ 
izations in foreign countries and 
trade papers. If no objections are 
raised before May 21, 1942, the reg- 
istration of these names will become 
permanent as of that date, states 
R. Marion Hatton, secretary. 


Narzisse. Hybrid tea. A seedling of 
Geheimrat Duisburg x Golden Glory, 
originated by Max Krause, Hasloh, Ger- 
many, and introduced by the Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Pa., 1942. 
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Red Ripples. Hybrid polyantha. A seed- 
ling of Hamburg x Anne Mette Poulsen, 
originated by Max Krause, Hasioh, Ger- 
many, and introduced by the Conard-Pyle 
Co. in 1942. 


Mark Sullivan. Hybrid tea. A seedling 
of Luis Brinas x Brazier, originated by 
Charles Mallerin, Varces, France, and in- 
troduced by the Conard-Pyle Co. in 1942. 


Torch. Multiflora climber. Said to be a 
seedling originated by G. de Ruiter, 
Hazerswoude, Holland. Parentage not 
given. To be introduced by the Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., in 1942 
or 1943. 


Pink Lady. Hybrid tea. Said to be a 
seedling originated by Old Farm Nurseries, 
H. Den Ouden & Son, Boskoop, Holland; 
to be introduced by the Jackson & Perkins 
Co. in 1942 or 1943. Parentage unknown 


Sonata. Hybrid tea. Said to be a seed- 
ling of G. A. Van Rossem, Naarden, Hol- 
land. Parentage not known. To be in- 
troduced by the Jackson & Perkins Co. in 
1942 or 1943. 


Donna Clara. Hybrid tea. Said to be a 
sport of a foreign seedling, discovered by 
the Jackson & Perkins Co, and to be in- 
troduced by that firm in 1942 or 1943. 


Niobe. Hybrid polyantha. Said to be a 
sport of Rosenelfe, discovered by the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., Pleasanton, Cal. 


Raffel’s Yellow. Hybrid tea. A seed- 
ling from two unnamed seedlings, orig- 
inated by Frank C. Raffel, Stockton, Cal.; 
to be introduced by the Port Stockton 
Nursery in 1942. 

Imperial Pink. Hybrid tea. A sport of 
Royal Beauty, discovered by L. B. Cod- 
dington, Murray Hill, N. J., and to be 
introduced by him in 1942. 





WISCONSIN OUTING. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Wisconsin Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, the date of the 
summer meeting was definitely set as 
Wednesday, August 5. The meet- 
ing is to be held at the nursery of 
the Holton & Hunkel Co., at Brown 
Deer. 

Thomas S. Pinney, Sec’y. 





with a special offer 





YOU COULDN'T MAIL 1000 POSTCARDS 


FOR THE PRICE OF THIS SPACE 


getting the attention of more than four times as 
many trade buyers—the subscribers to this magazine. 


It costs only $12.00 per insertion. 


Other spaces in proportion. For advertising rate schedule, write 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. 


to your prospect list 


Chicago, Ill. 
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FORM INDIANAPOLIS 
LANDSCAPE GROUP. 


The Indianapolis Landscape Asso- 
ciation has been formed at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., by a group of landscape 
men and nurserymen of that city and 
vicinity. The organization will have 
as its purpose the promotion of high 
ethical standards among the members 
and the instruction of purchasers in 
their responsibility in the care of 
stock after planting. 

Officers of the new organization, 
whose selection was reported in the 
preceding issue, are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Ollie Hobbs, C. M. Hobbs & 
Sons, Inc., Bridgeport; vice-president, 
Floyd Pottenger, Pottenger Nursery 
& Landscape Co., Indianapolis; treas- 
urer, H. N. Engledow, Midwestern 
Tree Experts, Indianapolis, and sec- 
retary, Floyd Bass, New Augusta. 

The following are charter members 
of the association: Hillsdale Nursery; 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc.; Downing 
Nurseries, Engledow Tree & Land- 
scape Co., Midwestern Tree Experts, 
Wiegand’s Evergreen Nursery, Eagle 
Creek Nursery, Edward Maschmeyer, 
E. V. Palmer, Floyd Bass, Sunnyview 
Gardens, G. Hill and Fritz Loonsten. 





DUST IRIS FOR THRIPS. 


Regular dusting with derris powder 
or spraying with nicotine sulphate or 
derris sprays protects iris from thrips 
damage, if done in the early spring be- 
fore the plants flower. Thrips have 
proved most destructive to Japanese 
iris. Field experiments on Long Island, 
N. Y., by entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden included eight applications of 
various insecticides in May and June, 
1941, during the period when the iris 
develops rapidly. 

The rotenone content of the sprays 
used in these tests varied from 1 to 
4,000 to 1 to 32,000. Rotenone caused 
almost 100 per cent destruction of the 
thrips. Commercial derris preparations 
with one per cent of rotenone diluted 
to 1 to 400 were almost equally effec- 
tive. 

A 40-per cent solution of nicotine 
sulphate in various dilutions up to 1 to 
3,200 also gave complete control in 
these tests. Several commercial sprays 
and dusts proved only partially effec- 
tive until one per cent of rotenone was 
added to them. Both derris powder 
and nicotine sulphate are generally ob- 
tainable this season. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





White, Norway and Colorade Blue Spruces. 
The Evergreen Nurseries, Lowell, Ind. 





RHODODENDRONS AND 


outs . CAMBELLIAS. 
mci er aa Noa" s 


3127 S.B. 48rd Ave., ‘Vortiand, Ore. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
I commercial varieties and sizes. 
. L. WILLIS, 
Bast Lansing, Mich. 
MAGNOLIA GLAUCA. 
2-year transplants, 12 to 15 ins., $30.00 per 1000. 
Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., 25c each. 
DONEWELL NURSERIES, PAINESVILLE, 0. 
PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS, 








eee. cutting-grown plants, $50.00 per 1000, 
$6.00 per 100, or _™ Potted ptente, $70.00 
per 1000, $8.00 pe 


per 10. 
THE COTTAGE | GARDENS’ L LANSING, MICH. 


CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY, BLACK. 
Ley} size, clean, no disease; 2-year, $2.50 per 
.00 cx 1000. 
WM. MANDEL SUnsaSt, 
Bloomington, Ill 


Hardy Ferns, Hemerocallis, Iris and most - 
nials, 6c; Peonies, any color, 10c. Complete gen- 
eral stock of Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs; must 
be moved. 

Strand Nursery Co., Taylors Falls, Minn. 


PACHYSANDRA. 
Beshel GuOtRass cccccecccsscovces $20.00 per 1000 
2%-in. pots, z — hevesevionst cbane 50. 
2%-in. pots, 2-year...........+++. 80.00 eA 1000 
NICK’ 8 NORSERY. ANCHORAGE, 














Trees,Shrubs,Raspberry 
ones: a D.t Retaey Se Beans, Se; Oe 


talpa apeetene. Ge 40¢ 
tanus, Regels Privet, also Amur River i. 
60c, Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Ml. 


EVERGREENS, 2-YR. SEEDLINGS. 

Fall shipment. List ready July 1. Scotch Pine, 
Douglas Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, Norway Pine, 
White Pine, Red Cedar (l-yr.). Prices low. 
Also a big selection of 8-yr. and 4-yr. tra its. 
BRADEN NURSERY, SOUTH WINDHAM, MB. 


CERTIFIED RASPBERRY “a 








GREE, Tie. Bo concnanccccacsusveosecd $1.25 $10.00 
Latham ant pentane, = er 1.75 18.00 
Tn ee. 2. of nea cweanes eneeevas 2.00 15.00 


BAKER’ 3 *NURSERIBS, HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


Boxwood, Nandinas; Baker, Bonita, Rosedale 
Arborvitae; Italian Cypress, Andorra and Pfitzer 
Junipers, 4 to 6 ins., 6c; 6 to 8 ins., 8c; 8 to 10 
ins., b 

Outdoor-grown liners, well established in pots 
or earth bands. Prompt shipment. 
Erwin’s Nursery, Denton, Tex. 








LINING-OUT auecx. “ Per 100 Per 1000 
us Europaeus, 2-yr. 

20 to 12 ins... ----. aye" ree $2.00 $15.00 
Euonymus Buropaeus, 2-yr. 

SDN Givens tcceeateaessccsis 2.50 20,00 

us Buropaeus, tr., 

B Ob GE BR. ccccenccccsccesseccs 6.00 50.00 
Euonymus Vegetus, 2%-in. pots.... 6.00 57.50 
Caragana (new!), 1-yr. _ 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia, No. 1...... 5.00... 

ulina, NEBW........ 4.00 done 
pee Bella Rosea..........+++ 3.00 27.50 


seer 


THE COTTAGE r GARDENS. L LANSING, MICH. 
PLANTING STOCK. 
mes A = — pseenrped 


Pee eee eee eee eee ees 


4 to 80 — eacscenescccececsces 
Viburnum Prosifetias, 2 to 8 ft. 








Veesanpp Soem ¢ , tat, 
Prunus tosa (Nanking 
SAS, coccccogecoccccasccccscccccecs 
QED DB cocdccccccescocsecescoccccses 
ss Se Sear (well br.), 18 to 24 ins.. 
shees “$i ~eramrpocecsecesese 
a ee to “ =, gaccegubsee TY - as 
on Poplars (well branched ee 
ESCHRICH’S S NURSERY. 


Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LINING-OUT 8STOC 


trans., 12 to 18 ins. .18¢ 
ODE BLAND NURSERIES, 
Newport, R. I. 





gucaese BLUB AND BLACK HILLS ty * 
9 ins 6c each 


-, transplanted. .............+. 
5 4 12 ins. an. Cone Semeeccceocceccs 10c each 
UGLAS FIR. 
9 to 12 ins., transplanted............... 8c each 
12 to 15 ins., rn ws EE peeveecesccoce each 


Write for ‘complete catalogue Evergreens. 
MILFORD NURSERY, MILFORD. TA. 


300,000 CHOICE CHINESE ELMS. 

From liners to large sizes! Send us your re- 
quirements, or your order and what you are will- 
ing to pay. If we cannot accept your offer, we 
w once. These 


ili order at are for sale 

NOW . 
TEXAS FLORAL OO., 
2107 21st St., Lubbock, Tex, 
Arborvita bb my Fs Goidspire, Dwarf 
e: 

Golden, $7.00 per 100. yaaa ~ | 

Arizona 


’ 00 aeee. 
hy ay ry ets ie Ser 








~gtown at 
a Ibettens list. 
rev IS RISSON. “GRE , TEX. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Podocarpus Macrophyllus Maki, 
DOG, WN dons vstvssensnnsenwael $17.00 $150.00 
Feiscaspes Macrophyllus Maki, qt. 
aaneedenschsabnentecsheteae 27.00 250.00 





ondgenecbens besebee wee . 20.00 
Cocos Plumosa Palms, qt. cans... .. 17.00 150.00 
Fruiting Calamondin Trees, t. 

cans, $1.25 each 


Washin, ia Palms, 8-in, pots.... 10.00 80.00 
Cherry Laurel, 3 to 5 ins., ready f 

POST scccccccedccccecececcece 2.50 20.00 
Cherry ; PEI R. GRRB. cosccscccce 15.00 ..... 
Picton — 5" ~ 2 TRB. ccccceve 10.00 80.00 

8-in, pots..........+. 2.00 100.00 

Beverinia nia Buxifolia. 2 ot to 3 — «++» 8.00 20, 
Severinia ay 6 to 8 i «+++ 20.00 165.00 
Primrose Jasm 4-in. sete. esecece  * arene 
Raphiolepis edie, 8-in. pots..... me * éeece 
= Robusta (Silk Oak), 8-in. 
Pa. A Grandifiora, 3-in. pots...... *. eae 


Indian Rocks Nurseries, RE. 1, Box 181, Largo, Fia. 


HELP WANTED 








HELP WANTED. 
Nursery superintendent. State experience, age 
and salary expected. Address No. 
yo AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 8S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Til. 





BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE. 
A small nursery at Kalispell, Mont.; large ter- 
ritory. Owner has other interests. Call or write 
STOCK WELL’'S NURSERY, KALISPELL, MONT. 











HELP WANTED 


First-class nurseryman, must be ex- 
perienced in landscape work, drawing 
Plans and selling. Nursery located in a 
town of 60,000. Good proposition for 
right party. Write us for details Rose- 
eye Nursery, P. O. Box 418, Pueblo, 

olo. 

















64 pages, 3000 names, 2Se per copy 


AM ERICAN NURSERYMAN 
608 S. Dearborn Chicago, Ill. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


BOOK FOR MIDDLE SOUTH. 


When so many books are coming 
from the press about: various phases 
of gardening in the northern half of 
the country, there should be welcome 
by nurserymen and gardeners in other 
states for the occasional book appli- 
cable to southern conditions. Such a 
one is “A Southern Garden,” by Miss 
Elizabeth Lawrence, a landscape archi- 
tect of Raleigh, N. C., published by 
the University of North Carolina 
Press, at $3. While its subtitle is “A 
Handbook for the Middle South,” the 
volume is not the dry instructive read- 
ing which that term might imply. In; 
stead it is a chatty informative account 
of the plants which, ‘the’ author has 
grown in her garden or observed in the 
vicinity. She discusses them in their 
order of bloom, through winter, spring, 
summer and fall. In that section win- 
ter is confined to the two months of 
December and January, and even in 
those months the weather permits ac- 
tivity in the gardening on some days. 

The book, says the author, is for 
gardeners in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and parts of the 
southwest. If your customers in that 
section seek an up-to-date, interesting 
and informative book on gardening, 
this can be recommended. It concludes 
with a list of blooming dates for ap- 
proximately 800 plants, including an- 
nuals, bulbs, perennials and biennials, 
shrubs and vines. The date of earliest 
bloom and the latest date of first 
bloom, together with length of bloom- 
ing period, are given from the author's 
records. 





PROMOTIONAL PIECES. 


Handsomely printed in colors, 
“Planting Your Garden” is a 24-page 
pamphlet, 6x9 inches, containing sug- 
gestions as to design and several 
planting plans—an_ exceptionally 
helpful piece of promotional material. 

With vegetables reproduced in 
colors on the cover and containing 
sixty-four pages of text and sketches, 
“Your Victory Garden,” by E. L. D. 
Seymour, is likewise practical in its 
instructions. 

These booklets were recently pub- 
lished by J. G. Ferguson & Associ- 
ates, Chicago, as promotional pieces, 
so that they could be sold in quantity 


to nurserymen or merchandisers who 
might send the booklets_to customers 
free or in a combination offer of mer- 
chandise and a booklet. Nominally 
priced at 15 cents retail, these book- 
lets are available in. quantities of 100 
or, more copies at 8 ‘cents per copy, 
including. an enyelope to fit, f.o.b. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

Nurtserymen seeking excellent pro- 
motional pieces. may want to take 
advantage of this material. A sub- 
stantial quantity of “Planting Your 
Garden” was supplied to a national 
drug company, which used it to give 
away with one of its products. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Growing Fruit for Home Use,” 
by Victor W. Kelley, circular 524 of 
the University of Illinois college of 
agriculture, Urbana, covers in forty- 
four pages, with helpful illustrations 
and tables, the planting and mainte- 
nance of fruit trees and berry plants 
in the farm home garden. It is a 
revision of circular 482 of the same 
title. 

“Victory Vegetable Garden,” by 
E. S. Haber, bulletin P40 of the Iowa 
State College extension service, 
Ames, is an 8-page pamphlet giving 
general instructions for the farm 
vegetable garden. 
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“Vegetable Soybeans,” bulletin 
P39 of the Iowa ‘State College exten- 
sion services, Ames, discusses those 
varieties of soybeans useful for the 
farm garden and canner, with a table 
summarizing the data on a consider- 
able list of varieties. 

In a pamphlet of seventy-two pages 
the list of intercepted plant pests for 
1940 has been published by the bu- 
reau of entomology and plant quaran- 
tine of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The report, covering 
the twenty-seventh year for which 
such a list has been issued, shows a 
change in arrangement. The detailed 
data are given under the names of the 
pests and indexed under the names 
of the hosts and under the coun- 
tries of origin, instead of being given 
under the countries of origin without 
any indexing. 

Another pamphlet of service and 
regulatory announcements covers 
those given to the press during the 
months of October to December, 
1941, covering domestic and foreign 
quarantines. 





EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


A good catalogue is an educational 
piece of literature. The gardener or 
garden lover finds a well ilustrated 
and informative nursery catalogue a 
big asset in selecting plants he wants 
to see growing in his own garden 
and about his home. 

Long days and oftentimes weeks 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 





_ it for yourself, Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. ‘We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 714-#t. pipe 
Ten days trial costs you 10- 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
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NURSERY SEEDS 


READY NOW:-— 1941 crop 
SCOTCH PINE (PINUS SYL- 
VESTRIS) seed from North- 


1942 





ern Europe—tf.o.b. U. S. A. 
GCeseTNN, 6 sddeuvcaceands $2.25 $7.85 

Order seeds of 1942 Spring 

ripening crops now —all 

New England grown: 

Acer rubrum, Northern only; 

ready the end of May..... .... 1.50 
Acer saccharinum (dasycar- 

DE sienits éedane asesbee oéia 45 
Amelanchier canadensis ..._ 165 2.25 
Amelanchier grandifiora ... 85 3.00 
Amelanchier laevis ........ 5 3.00 
Amelanchier oblongifolia .. 1.00 3.50 
Amelanchier stolonifera ... .90 3.25 
Amelanchier stolonifera, 

dwarf almost prostrate... 100 3.50 
Ulmus americana .............. -60 
Se ED x cnGiceed ove 35 1.25 

F. W. SCHUMACHER 

Horticulturist 
P.O.B. 131, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 











FAMOUS 


od 00) 3) Ul Om 8 





P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees 


Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 


tree companies. 


CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








6300 State Road, 


end Garden This 








QUICK. EASY WAY / 


BARKER Weeder-Mulcher-Culti- 
vator—3 machines —destroys 
weed growth—* “Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.”’ At same time, works 
surface into soil mulch—intensive 





b w factory-to-you prices. 
Write for particulars. 


BARKER MFG, CO,, Box17 David City, Nebr. 


North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


EC. MORAN MEDORA, ND. 


PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 


FUMIGATE POTTING AND SEED FLAT SOIL 























L'ar,v.a cid erp 
EE post piles. Saves 


cost of new soil; cuts hand weeding cost and con- 
trols most weed seeds, nematodes and fungi that 
cause damping-off. Write 


TOS 





of thought and effort must be put 
into the development of a catalogue 
to provide an intelligent guide for 
plant selection. An outstanding ex- 
ample of careful planning and good 
printing is the current issue of Corliss 
Bros., Inc., Gloucester and Ipswich, 
Mass. 

In many nursery catalogues every- 
thing is boiled down to the bare 
necessities of a list of the stock, color 
and price, leaving much to the imagi- 
nation. This catalogue aims to de- 
scribe the important features about 
the plants—color, blooming periods, 
approximate maximum heights, adapt- 
ability to certain elements, etc., all 
of which consumes space, but gives 
the gardener more definite ideas of 
the plants. 

The beautifully colored covers are 
reproduced from Kodachrome pictures 
of recent plant introductions. The 
front cover displays the new summer- 
flowering chrysanthemums, Dean Kay 
Improved, Dean Ladd and My Lady, 
which are “pioneers of a new race.” 
The back cover is devoted to their 
new gardenia-like campanulas, this 
year’s introduction, Bluette, and Blue 
Gardenia. So inviting is the outward 
appearance of this catalogue that one 
is enticed to delve further into the 
interior. 

The first two inside pages are de- 
voted to “Modern Landscaping by 
Corliss,” on which page four plant- 
ing arrangements are depicted. The 
plantings and landscaping, as shown 
in the pictures, were executed by the 
landscape department of this concern 
and cover a wide scope of its 
endeavor. 

The next two pages are used to 
list and colorfully illustrate perennial 
novelties, including the new cam- 
panulas, chrysanthemums, delphini- 
ums, etc. Several pages of hardy per- 
ennials, old favorites and new, follow 
the novelties. A whole page is de- 
voted to hardy garden phlox, a spe- 
cialty. 

The contents of the catalogue also 
include listings of annual seedlings, 
bedding plants, roses, evergreens, 
shrubs, trees, vines, fruits and fer- 
tilizers, and several pages of color 
illustrations. Each item is carefully 
listed in the index in the back of the 
book to enable one easily to locate 
the particular plant in which he is 
interested. 

Finally, on the inside back cover, 
the reader is introduced to the com- 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A.  iijustrates in full color 


235 standard nurse items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 








Will send sample copy of each of the 
above on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock chet cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


ATTENTION NURSERYMEN ! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


pat CRIN CREE OED CE FS. 














veo \wase 











Domestic 
PEAT MOSS 
For All 


POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 














A Durable Well Made Orchard Spray Gun 
Made for High and Low Pressures, Improved 
Large Capacity Head 28" LONG 


(Ce 


A Complete Line of Orchard Spray Accessories, Boyce 
Double Guns, Rods, Couplings, Valves, , etc. 
SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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COTTONETTE 


Squares for B&B 


New material—saves time labor 
in stock — all sizes 





also 
PEAT MOSS 








“Burla-Pot” for growing plants. 
— Write — 


New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., Inc. 
122 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
“We Serve Leading Growers.” 














Build Your Own Irrigation System 
Using the nozzle that gives adequate 
irrigation on low operating cost. 
Covers 40-foot circle on 15 Ibs. pres- 
sure. Complete even coverage im- 
proves yields and quality of crops. 
Plan and instructions sent upon request. 


ITTNER BROS. 


Anoka 
Minnesota 








<> ont TOOLS 
NS 


COON 


or See Sumgpone 





Nurserymen - G 
Send today foi 2 new issu of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 











America's Peat for A pH 


best growers 
See een an ears 
tingle bag. {.0.0, 1 Excellent in ‘all 
nursery work. ‘on = sper UCT! 









MICHIGAN, PEAT 








aabaenne Y.—Capac, Mich. 





Blades sharp on both edges— 

cuts forward and backward. 
8”. .$2.00 
10”.. 2.10 

Comes with 60-inch handle. 


If not handled by your dealer, 
send Money Order to 


ANDERSON OPEN HOE CO. 
215 Orcas St., Seattle, Wash. 
We pay the postage in U.S.A. 


pany’'s places of business and service. 
The perennial nursery at Gloucester 
is illustrated, with its extensive blocks 
and rows of plants in the foreground, 
building and greenhouses in the back- 
ground. The modern nursery at 
Gloucester and its wonderful rose 
and show gardens are also shown. A 
picture of the company’s fleet of 
nearly a dozen trucks, which are 
always ready to carry out the organ- 
ization’s slogan, “Quality with Serv- 
ice,” completes the illustrations on this 
page. 

A carefully planned map of the 
major highways in northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts and directions to the Ips- 
wich and Gloucester nurseries are 
printed on this same page and show 
the careful consideration and thought 
given to aid visitors to reach the 
nurseries, where they are always wel- 
come. 

Thirty-two pages of color illustra- 
tions and an abundance of horticul- 
tural information make this cata- 
logue a valuable reference book to 
the gardeners who recieve it. 


Some other firms go to equal effort 
and expense to publish a catalogue 
of such merit. This is described as 
a particular example that presents in 
effective balance and completeness 
the various services and merchandise 
of a well rounded nursery organiza- 
tion. 





GURNEY PAYS DIVIDEND. 


Creditors of the House of Gurney, 
Inc., Yankton, S. D., bankrupt, are 
notified of a meeting to be held May 
10 at the office of the referee at 
Sioux Falls, S$. D., to pass upon the 
final account of the trustee, which 
showed receipts of $14,420.27, chiefly 
from the sale of the corporation as- 
sets as a going business. Disburse- 
ments included $2,257.68 for fees 
and expenses of appraisers, attorneys, 
referee and trustee; $5,749.36 for 
payment of prior claims for taxes and 
wages, and a dividend on unsecured 
claims of 7.1 per cent, amounting to 
$6,413.20. 





AT Charleston, Ill—120 miles 
south of Chicago—the Eastern IIli- 
nois Seed Co. has been opened at 
507 Madison street, by L. A. Moore 
and Robert Blackford. Mr. Moore 
was chief seed analyst and head of 
the division of plant industry, Illinois 
department of agriculture, from 1934 
to 1941. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


y MAKE A COMPLETE SEED N 
BED IN ONE OPERATION/ 





The GRAVELY COMPANY alone offers a 
complete line of small gasoline-driven tractors 
with all the power attachments necessary to 


do your work. 

A power plow ...a sickle type mower...@ 
lawn mower . . . narrow row cultivators ... a 
Power sprayer . . . and many others. 


Two types to choose from according to your 
needs. Don't fail to learn more about a 
machine which for 20 years has 
been the favorite of the com- 
mercial grower through- 
out the world. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. C 






BOX 611 
DUNBAR. W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


+ GRAVELY * 


TRACTOR- MOWER 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 








Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








Keep ‘Em Growi 
THE SALEM WEEDER 
Light, Strong, Practical. Tool steel 


malleable shank, stand- 
ard 4-ft. hoe handle, 
3. 4, 5. 6 ins. 
wide. nents, COC 


HAMILTON JUNIOR, 
baby brother of above, 


blade, %”x1", 


for greenhouse and 
flower bed work. 

Postpaid ....... 25c 
Catalogue of Wheel 
Hoes and Hand Tools. 


FULLER WHEEL HOE CO. So™*,Momitten. 
SHINGLE TOW 
Northern White Cedar 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


LAONA, WIS. 
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DAPHNE SOMERSET 


PLANT PATENT NO. 315 


A New Hybrid Daphne of Great Merit 


This fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid Daphne originated in England 
a number of years ago. It received highest honors from the R. H. S. 
of Great Britain when it was first shown in London. The starlike blush- 
white flowers are as deliciously fragrant as Daphne Cneorum. They 
occur in quantities during May and June along the upper eight or ten 
inches of each branch, the flowering time lasting a month or more. The 
foliage is rich, dark green, giving the effect of Boxwood. It remains 
on the plant well into the winter. Reports from southern test gardens 
are that it remains evergreen where winter weather is not too severe. 
The original stock plants in our nursery are about 2! feet high, and “7 
about as broad. These were imported by us six years ago, and arrived »* 
with bare roots. Our experience is that dormant young stock may be ‘ 
shipped and transplanted bare root with excellent results 

DORMANT STOCK, BARE ROOT. 


( 
ae 12 to 15 inches, bare root, $40.00 per 100 
. ( 15 to 18 inches, bare root, $50.00 per 100 


No bare root plants of the above two sizes are shipped after April 1 









WHOLESALE PRICES 
15 to 18 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 100 
$1.00 $10.00 $75.00 

18 to Se Seaton, Bas 


Oz. 100 
$1.50 $15.00 $100.00 


24 to 30 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 100 
$2.00 $20.00 $150.00 


REDITRRES 
PRICES - 
15 to 18 inches, B&B Detail of flowers of spike of Daphne Somerset 


ach Doz. 
$2.00 $20.00 


"2" The WAYSIDE GARDENS C0. 


24 to 30 inches, B&B 
Doz 


$4.00 $40.00 MENTOR, OHIO 
RAFFIA CLOVERSET POTS 








FOR BUDDING, GRAFTING Patent No. 2073695 
AND OTHER NURSERY WORK 


TONKIN CANES 


IN 8 SIZES, MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY 
Te SELL... 


REE D MATS THIS of THIS 


DOMESTIC MATS IN 3 SIZES Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 





WHICH WiLL 
BRING THE 


Weick Wit 
BE EASIEST 





MADE WITH STRONG LONG- 8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 
LASTING TARRED ROPE Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 
for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE— Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 
WRITE US CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, _ 105th & Broadway 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON Kansas City, Mo. 





McHutchison & Co. 


95 Chambers St., New York City 


Established 1902 HILL'S BOOK OF EVERGREENS 











This beautifully illustrated book answers every question about 
evergreens. Produced by America’s leading evergreen nursery with 

LABELS a background of 80 years’ experience. 
FOR Fifty chapters, including complete information on uses, descrip- 
tions, propagation, historical and cultural information pertaining 


NURSERYMEN to evergreens. 


Cloth bound, 7x9!/2 inches, containing 320 pages and 360 illustra- 


THE tions, 45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 
BENJAMIN CHASE Order from 
COMPANY AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


DERRY, N. H. 508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 











SEE FOR YOURSELF 


HOW PROFITABLE IT IS TO TREAT EVERY TREE 


This is what Transplantone s 
treatment does on apples. Ww 
er a , i 
PS eo > Toe 
ieee . 
‘ Lia oe 





Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


BEFORE SETTING OUT 


These pictures tell a profit story for every nurseryman. The 
apple trees in photographs 1, 2, 3 and 4 are the same age from 
graft—are the same variety and were grown in the same soil. 
The only difference is that the trees shown in #1 and #3 
were soaked in TRANSPLANTONE solution for 24 hours 
before lining out. Those in #2 and +4 were not treated. 


The difference is more than size. It is also superiority of root 
system, increased vigor and top structure for rapid growth and 
early bearing. 


Which of these trees means most to your customers? Which 
are you likely to replace? 


Untreated TREAT ALL NURSERY STOCK 


The same hormone and vitamin stimulus that produced these 
superior apple trees can be applied to practically all nursery 
stock. TRANSPLANTONE increases roots, helps produce 


stronger and earlier maturing plants. 


Soak the roots of all plants when they are moved. Supply a 
small amount of TRANSPLANTONE with each plant that 
you sell so that your customer may treat it when he plants it 
permanently. In this way you will have far fewer replacement 
claims and many more satisfied customers. 


3-0z. can—$1.00 
1-Ib. can—$4.00 


(One pound makes 160 to 1600 gallons of solution for 
transplanting.) 


Write us today for our special proposition to Nurserymen. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-38 Ambler, Pa. 




















